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OVERVIEW OF SPECIAL EDUCAl^H 3. 



INTRODUCTION 



This module 1s one In a series of training packages that have been 
designed for working with the handicapped adolescent and young adult in 
correctional sittings. This particular module focuses on the Overview of 
fPf c1a1 Education. The complete set of C/SET Training Modul es inc l u des 
Information on the following topics: 



Module 1: 
Module 2: 

Module 3: 
Module 4: 
Module 5: 
Module 6: 
Modul? 7: 
Module 8: 



HOOULE COMPONENTS 



Correctional Education/The Criminal Justice System 
Characteristics of Exceptional Populations (Juvenile and 
Adult) 

Overview of Special Education 
Overview of PL 94-142 and lEPs 
Assessment of Exceptional Individuals 
Curriculum for Exceptional Individuals 
Instructional Methods and Strategies 
Vocational Special Education 



This module has been designed as a self-contained training package. It 
SUUlJj i al1 the 1nformat1on materials necessary to conduct training. 
Additional Information and materials can be Included at the discretion of the 
trainer. 



This cover page Includes the 



Instructional Design Specifications , 
following Information: 

Module Title 
Competency Statement 
Rationale Statement 
Prerequisites 

Module Objectives 

Evaluation Procedures and Criteria 
Learning Activities and Al ternatives 
Content Outline 

RECOMMENOEO PREPARATION PROCEDURES 

1. Review Materials. The trainer should thoroughly review the entire 
package and become familiar with the content of each component 



References 
Handouts 

Overhead Transparency Masters 
Training Evaluation Form 



2. Conduct Needs Assessment. 

a. Type 1n the name and address of the trainer on the Ne<?ds 
Assessment Form. 

b. OupHcate the form and distribute to participants well 1n advance 
of the established training date(s). 

Note: Each item on the Needs Assessment Form corresponds to a 
major unit or section of the Content Outline as designated 
by a number, decimal, and a zero (e.g., 1.0, 2.0, 3.0). As 
such, each needs assessment question represents a very 
broad content area. 

A trainer may design a more specific needs assessment 
Instrument by formulating questions related to subsections 
of the Content Outline. This Is reconmended when there 1s 
a specific pre-determined focus for training or when there 
1s a limited amount of time for training. 

3. Review the completed Needs Assessment Forms. 

4. Select the topics/content to be presented. 

5. Formulate objectives for the training sessions. The n*jor objectives 
are listed on the Module Objectives pages(s). In situations where the 
training 1s more highly focused, the trainer should formulate more 
specific objectives. 

6. Determine evaluation Instruments and procedures. Evaluation procedures 
and questions corresponding to the objectives are listed 1n the 
Evaluation Procedures and Criteria section. Additional evaluation 
questions should be developed in situations where additional or more 
specific objectives have been formulated. 

7. Oetermlne learning activities. 

a. Review the Content Outline section and select the content to 
be presented^ 

b. Review the Learning Activities section and prepare learning 
activities that relate to the objectives. 

Note: It 1s recommended that the format of the training session 
Include frequent participant activities 1n addition to a 
traditional lecture presentation. For maximum effec- 
tiveness the trainer should change the format of the 
session at least every 30 minutes. In most cases this 
will require the development of additional learning 
activities. 

8. Prepare overhead transparencies. 

a. Select and make overhead transparencies that will be used in the 
training session. 

b. Additional transparencies shoulo be developed by the trainer when 
specific information needs to be emphasized. 
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TRAINERS GUI 



In some cases the * ner may need to enlarge the transparencies 

when the training .on will be conducted 1n a large room. Some 

transparencies will need to be separated where two have been placed 
on a page. 
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9. Prepare handouts 

a. Select and duplicate handouts. 

b. Additional handouts and materials for activities should be developed 
as needed. 

DELIVERY OF MODULE TRAINING 

The following 1s a 11st of recommendations for trainers relating to the 
delivery of module Instruction. 

1. Select a site conducive to training by considering the following: 

a. adequate size 

b. tetrperature control 

c. ventilation 

d. acoustics 

2. Provide comfortable, moveable chairs and a hard writing surface for 
each participant. 

3. Begin with a welcome and Introduction of yourself. Include Information 
on your background, training, and experience. 

4. Explain the purpose of training. 

a. Provide a rationale (see Instructional Design Specifications 
section). 

b. Display and/or distribute a copy of the objectives the participants 
are expected to meet. 

c. Provide participants with a content outline listing the major and 
secondary level topics to be presented. 

5. Explain the evaluation procedures to the participants. 

6. It 1s recommended that the trainer provide a l0-m1nut° break each hour. 
If thr training session 1s to span the normal lunch period, provide at 
least 90 minutes. Access to refreshments during the training period 1s 
recommended. 

7. Inform participants of the time-frame you Intend to follow. 

8. Periodically summarize the Information you have presented. 

9. Encourage participants to ask questions, ask for clarification, and/or 
ask for additional examples. 

TRAINING EVALUATION 

At the conclusion of the training session(s), ask the participants to 
complete the Training Evaluation Form. 
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Htfe ASSESSMENT: 



OVERVIEW OF SPECIAL EOUCA^ 5. 



c/set Hoduie #3; OVERVIEW OF SPECIAL EDUCAi ION 

P urpose ; This module has been designed to meet the needs of Individuals What other concerns, needs, or questions do you have regarding the topic 

with a broad range of skills and experiences. Therefore, covered In this module? 

not all training sections and components may be appropriate 
for you. To determine your training needs and to make our 
training more efficient and effective, please complete the 
following survey. Since we need this Information to prepare 
for the actual training sessions, please return the survey 
as soon as possible to: 



Instruction s: Please •'ate each jf the following Items with one of the following 
Indications: 

1. High training priority ("mu r .t be covered 1 *) 

2. Medium training priority ("I ould use the Information") 

3. Low priority ("Not needed or applicable") 



Other comments, concerns, recommendations. 



l2El£ 

1. Introduction to Exceptional Learners 

2. Historical Development of Special Education 

3. Special Education In Today's Schools 

4. Issues In Special Education 
5. 

6. 
7. 
8. 
9. 

10. 

O 

FRir 



Rating 
High Med Low 
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INs(fccTIONAL DESIGN SPECIFICATIONS: 



OVERVIEW OF SPECIAL EDUCAT^ 



EBQGBA&i 



C/SET Training Module 



NODULES 



Overview of Special Education 



CQHPETENCTi 



Correctional educators should have a basic understanding 
of terminology and issues/concepts of special education 
if they are to provide services to handicapped individuals. 



RATIQHALE1 



In light of the significant numbers of incarcerated 
individuals who are also handicapped, teachers and 
administrative staff in correctional facilities should 
have an overall view of special education, where it case 
fros and where it is going. They should be able to 
articulate some of the probless of our present educational 
system, system attempts to deal with the problems, and 
some of the current issues in special education. 



EREREOyiSHESi 



None required. 
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IVES: 
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After completing this nodule the participant will be able to: 

1. Define nornal i ty/abnornsli ty In statistical, Medical, and social terns. 

2. Compare and contrast the terns: exceptional, handicapped, disabled, and 
inpaired. 

3. Define the different areas of exceptionality (I.e., vision, hearing, 
connunlcatlon, social -enotional, Intelligence, etc. ). 

4. Discuss the various handicapping conditions and their relationship to 
statistical, nedical, or social norns. 

5. Identify factors that Influence achoollng In the U.S. 

6. List and dlecuss cone of the aajor problens in the educational systen. 

7. Trace the energence of special and renedlal prograns in Anerlcan schools. 

8. Identify and discuss the significance of aajor legislation and litigation 
in the right to education for the handicapped novenent. 

9. Identify prevalence and Incidence figures fcr handicapping conditions and 
coapare wiU figures for correctional education. 

10. Desctlbe the tern "continuua of services" and discuss the components of 
sjch a curricula* 

11. Coapare and contrast the teres aalnetreaalug and least restrictive 
environ sent. 

12. Define the tera 'related service.' 

13. Identify and discuss current Issues in special and correctional education. 
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EVICTION PROCEDURES AND CRITERIA: 



PRE-MMT TEST 



1. Hov Is noraallty expressed In 
statistical teres? 



2. How Is the social definition of noraallty 
d'fferent fros statistical and aedical 
definitions of noraallty? 



3. Differentiate between the teres 

(a) exceptional and handicapped 

(b) disability and iapairaent 



4. Give three (3) ways in which a handicapped 
Inaate aay be at greater risk vhen s/he 
enters the crisinal justice systea. 



3. (a) List five (5) aajor areas of exceptionality 
recognized under PL 94-142. 



<b> How do they relate to statistical, aedical, 
and social noras? 



6. What is the exclusionary clause in the PL 94- 
142 definition of eaotionally disturbed? 



7. Define the ters learning disabled. 



8. Naae three (3) criticises of public schools 
and how those probless relate to correctionel 
populations. 
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9. Naee two (2) leportant pieces of federal 

legislation thtt provide educational rights 
for the hendlcepped. 



10. Neae two (2) other federal progrees thet 
heve atteapted to address the educetlonal 
prograeelng needs of reeedlel students. 



11. When did eandatory educational progrees 
for the hendlcepped appear? 



12. How do Incidence and prevalence rates 
coapare for incarcerated vs non- 
Incercereted Individuals? 



13. Whet does the tern "contlnuua of services" 
seen under PL 94-142? 



14. Discuss the tere "leeet restrictive 
envlroneent" end tell how It differs 
froa the tere "aalnstreeelng". 



IS. Define e related service. Give an exaeple. 



16. Describe an imaginary prograe thet would assist 
the hendlcepped offender in "aeklr.g It" after 
his/her release. 
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LEARlVIlta ACTIVITIES: 



ACTIVITY 1.0 Exception Lean ere 



1. 1 Introduction to LOFT Clsssroom Simulation 
To the Instructor t 

An exerc\ae that can be conductad during thla module la a composite of 
simulation* found In tha LgARNINg QPPQ8iyHIIl§§ FQR I£AQHgR program 
developed by Suaan and Barry Dollar. Thalr exercise has baan modified to 
fit this particular session. Tha objecMve In conducting thla slmlulation 
Is to davalop a dagraa of avaranaaa aaong tha participants regarding aoaa 
of tha feelincye and experlencea to vhlch many handicapped atudenta hava 
bean aubjected. The dlacuaalon following the activity ahould help parti- 
clpanta to relet* these feelings and perceptlona to tnoae their incarcer- 
ated handicapped students sight be experiencing. 

It Is important to recognize that teaching the content contained In thla 
activity la not the objective of this exercise* Lecture ssterlsl Is 
provided merely as a meana of conducting a alsulatlon that will Induce 
certain feellnga and experlencea. Lecture content that the participants 
vlll hava little prior experience vlth vas deliberately choaen. Thla 
vas dona to promote feelings of fruatratlon, anxiety, uncertainty 
regarding expectstlons, snd s queatlonlng of the relevance of the overall 
( xperlence. 

If selected, this simulation ahould be conducted at the beginning of the 
very flrat aeaalon for aeveral reaaona. , r irat, It haa a such greater 
impact vhen the partlclpinta hava not had an opportunity to prevloualy 
Interact on a leas structured baala vlth the lnatructor. Second, alnce 
they vlll not be prepared for what la to happen to them, they are more 
likely to experience feellnga similar to thoae of a handicapped or 
incarcerated individual vhen expoaed to an unfamiliar altuatlon. 

To begin, read all the materlala and handoutc encloaed. Then reheard* 
several tinea before trying to run the exerclae. The actlvltlea In thla 
part of the module ahould take about an hour to complete. 



1.1.1 You begin the activity by handing out the LOFT preteat 
(Loft H-i> aa the partlclpanta walk Into the room. The 
test vlll really have no value for placing partlclpanta 
Into the module. It vlll aerve aa an anxiety producer 
and a lead-in to dlacuaaion on hov handicapped atudenta 
may feel vhen they are aaaeased snd grouped ualng teats 
that might not accurately reflect their abllltlea or 
that teat unfcmlllar akllla. Aa they hand In the quiz, 
try to lnconaplcuoualy aort them into 3-4 groupa 
(possibly sore) depending on the alze of your vorkahop. 
When all the pspers have been collected, go to another 
room/area and act like you are leaving to acore the 
tests. While out of the room, finalize the groupa by 
srbltrsrlly assigning the partlclpanta to the following 

O clusters: 
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This Is your top group. Choose people vho 
look sharp, have asked questions, might be 
nicely dressed, filled In a lot of answers on 
the test, sat at the front of the room, etc. 

These are your average groups, the ones 
vho are left after selecting your top and 
bottom groups. 

This is your low group. Assign some 
mlnorltlea, any persons with obvious 
handlcapa, any admlnlatrator that might be a 
participant, any athletic types, and aomeone 
vho really tried hard on the teat and 
actually answered some of the questions 
correctly, ate. 

In developing your groups, also try to split up any 
obvious frlenda by putting one In the high group and 
another in a middle or lov group. 

1.1.2 Following the preteat admlnlatratlon and scoring, you 
will review th» "claaaroom rules" for participation in 
the vorkahop and then preaent the enclosed '.OFT lecture 
materlala, overheada and handouta, vlthout telling th-*m 
of their group aaalgnment. The "claaaroom rulea" are 
designed to eatabllah a more negative or punitive 
environment In vhlch the partlclpanta are expected to 
work. We have deliberately selected lecture material 
that the participants msy not be familiar vlth and vlll 
not be expecting to encounter In an overvlev of special 
education module. Thla la done to elicit certain 
br lvlora on the part of the pax tlclpanta. We have 
also set It up in a confualng manner ao that 
participants will not really be aura what they are 
supposed to do when asked to work Independently. 

During the lecture, consistently call on membera of the 
high group to anster questions and reinforce them for 
their inawera, even vhen they are vrong (ex.! 'that's a 
good 1 y, • "well almoat, • etc.) Ignore most students in 
the Ictf group when they ralae their hinds to answer, or 
call on them and then punlah their rraponse If it la 
vrong or not reinforce them vhen they are correct. "Scold" 
some of the lover group that may not be paying close atten- 
tion, or ask them if they underatand what la being said or 
need to have something explained to them. Do you get the 
picture nov? The object of the role play Is for participant 
to experience some of vhat it feela like to be handicapped, 
alienated, ridiculed in front of peers, to not understand 
the relevance of some experiences, etc. 



Group 1 : 



Groups 2 & 3: 



Group 4: 
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1.1.3 Each LOFT transparency la sccoapenied by a 1-2 page 
lecture /discussion to be presented while viewing the 
transparency. As you put each transparency up, present 
the ausaary provided In the LOFT aaterlala. If atudents 
ask questions, you can handle thea In aeveral weya. 
Either answer the question as best you can, answer thea 
using Jargon or •double-talk*, or put thea off by 
telling thes you will discuss that laaue later. Your 
riaponeea are supposed to frustrate thea or aake thea 
feel they do not understand the concepts being 
dlacuased. 

At the end of the lecture, divide the participant* Into 
groupa and have thea work through parts of the aodule 
independently. The high group ehould be placed further 
Into the aaterlal than the alddle groups, and the low 
group should be started at the beginning. Let thea 
»ove Into groups In different sections of the rooa to 
get started. Tell the members of the low group thst if 
they need help they can ssk eoaeone In the high group 
(without calling It the high group). After they work 
for sbout 3 minutes, they should hsve figured out which 
group wss designated as the high grcup, the low group, 
etc., be confused about what Is expected of thea, and 
be totally frustrated. If so, you've got thea where 
you want thea. It will aake for a lively discussion 
afterwards. 

At the end of about 5-10 minutes, call thea back 
together as a group to debrief thea. Participants 
should be sested in s circle to fscilitate discuaalon. 
You should then aok queations to stiaulate discuaalon 
of the psrticipsnts' feelings and perceptiona of what 
waa going on during the simulation. 



1. 2 LOFT Script 

To the participants! 

•This la a quick test to help ae place you into 
instructional groups for working on this aodule. 
Coaplev.* it as quickly but aa accurately aa possible. 
I would like the papera back in 10 (13) minutea. Then 
you can take a short bieak while I score tnem and 
aaalgn you to groups.* (Distribute LOFT H-l) 

(After taking up and acoring the preteat say:) 



•Let ae begin today by going over a few rules that I 
would like you to obaerve while the workahop la in 
aeaalon. To begin with there will be no aaoking in this 
roos (designate areas outside that aay be used during 
breake). Aa a lecturer, I loae ay train of thought when 
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others are talking, so I also ask that you not talk 
during the presentation. Finish any coffee, food, etc. 
now, aa I feel that If people are to retain what they 
hear In lectures they need to write It down. Since 
you'll be taking notes I would like you to get rid of 
any dlatractora before we get atai ted. Now let's get 
started. .. 1 



J. 2. 2 (Diaplay LOFT T-l.2.2) 

In previous workshops or coursework, you have probably 
been introduced to a basic teaching and problem solving 
model as shown on Vlsusl 1. The nature of the Influence 
prcvlded by consequences (whst hsppens sfter s response) 
snc' the schedules of consequences hss been eaphaslzed in 
aoclal learning theory. In thla workahop we will explore 
In greater detail the Influence of algnale or atlaull with 
a apeclal emphasis upon how acadeaic taaks teach the rela- 
tionships between signals snd responses (actions). 

Msny progrsas present change tactics for social behavior 
problems first becsuse teechere often define undeslrsble 
soclsl behavior as being immediately more averalve than 
undealrable acadeaic progreaa. While acadeaic progreaa 
and aoclal behavior are closely related, It aeeaa to be 
important first to have confidence that probleae arlalng 
froa peraon-to-peraon interaction can be handled before 
problems generated froa responding to acadeaic taaka are 
analyzed. However, concerns do change. In the worde of 
one teach* r, "Now that I've finally got Johnny In hla 
neat, what exactly la he auppoaed to do?" We can expand 
thla queatlon to aak, "How doea any teacher decide what 
any learner la auppoaed to do?" 

1.2.3 (Display LOFT T-l.2.3) 

To anawer this question let's step outside of school snd 
formal instruction snd tske s look st how everybody's 
mythlcsl tescher, 'Mother Nature" aeeaa to successfully 
decide whst so msny different kinds of people are 
supposed to do. 

William Hull once wrote, "If we taught (as in school) 
children to speek, they'd never learn. 1 Although this 
remark aay aound too peaalalstlc, Hull does point to s 
significant achievement gained by a large number of 
children before they experience the flrat day of the 
first yesr of "school. " Of course, you eight regard the 
development of language aa a relatively minor 
achievement, but think about the wide array of coaplex 
concepts, relationships and taaks the young learner 
regularly accomplishes without a fixed tlae or peraon 
specified for learning. 

It's Instructive and interesting to watch very young 
children experience their immediate environment. 
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Children engaging In undlaturbed, unreatrict*d 
interaction aay change actlvltlee five or wore tinea 
within tvo or three alnutea. Young children experlaent 
with aounde, exaelne objecta, try out a few more aounda 
and return to aoae other experience through hundreds of 
dally repetltlona. Are they learning? They muat be. 
Host aurvlve. Even aore eurprlelng, aoat children learn 
pretty well without hordea of educational apeclallsta 
aoaehow planning each part of the learning proceaa. It 
*eeas like "Mother Ne^-re" haa a theory, an approach to 
learning that ahe la keeping a aecret. It' a alao a 
little dlaconcerting that "Noe" doesn't have a large 
teaa of diagnoatlc apeclallata or even a bank of 
preacrlptlve Materials. What 'Nether Nature' appeara to 
have (and Bay be achoola lack) can be partially described 
aa accoaaodatlon. 

1.2.4 (Display LOFT T-l.2.4) 

You eight receive a clearer notion of the aeanlng of 
accoaaodatlon If we lapoae aoae educational ways of 
exealnlng the concept. For example, the 'natural" 
currlculua or content of what la learned and the 
currlculua aequence flta exactly the immediate needa and 
higher order intereata of the learner. Of courae, 
'Mother Nature' deflnea certain teralnal taaka to be 
learned auch aa feeding, aleeplng, language and social 
relatlonahlpa. However, ^ven theae teralnal taaka are 
alwaya Interrelated and allced Into aany parta which 
allow for individual differences. Our aeaorlea are very 
Halted atorehouaea when coapared with the aultltude of 
bits and chunka of lnforaatlon we receive and reapond to 
on a dally baala. 'Mother Nature' helps even young 
learners overcoae the liaita of aeaory by teaching thea 
to categorize thlnga which are alike and reapond the 
earn* way to the thlnga grouped together. In other 
worda when we encounter aoaethlng new, we coapare the 
new to aee which category flta. In learning the new, we 
contraat how it's different fros other things and how 
it 'a aiailar to aoaethlng else. All that ve have really 
said la that we don't have to be conatantly learning 
with each different experience becauae "Mother Nature" 
allowa ua to categorize. Each category la a concept. 



(Display LOFT T-l.2.3) 

In addition to content, "Mother Nature" accoaaodatea 
each peraon'a learning style, rate and environaent m .6s 
as well. Most of us start out with at leaat five senses 
and "Mother Nature' never aeye, 'Well, to learn about 
that or thla you auat uae only your eyes. " Instead we 
are allowed to vary our learning atylea by varying the 
klnda of input received and the klnda of reaponaea we 
aake depending upon how ve feel and what we are learning 
at the aoaent. 
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In a like way, "Moth r Nature" never n.->ga a bell or 
schedulea the end of a learning tlae penc 4 for us. It 
aay sound strange, hut moat pre-school children continue 
at a task until the task Is westered and then move to 
new experlencea. "Mother Nature* may set criteria for 
aaatery, but ahe accoaaodatea a wide range of learning 
rates in achieving teralnal taaka. 

Equally as Isportant, aoat of us find that „he 
arrangement of the phyalcal envlroneent accoaaodatea our 
learning dlfferencea as well. Again, "Mother Nature" 
seta brc J Halts but doesn't say, "Yoj muat be sitting 
in chair whenever you try out new sounds. ' 



1.2.6 (Dlaplay LOFT T-l.2.6) 

Our analogy la not Intended to aay that achool should be 
a atructureleaa, ungulded series of "experiences. " The 
point is that Indlvlduala enter achool and continue 
through achool with unique individual learning 
characterlatlca. These characterlatlca are not only 
different for different people, but vary and change for 
the aaae peraon acroea different taaka and over tlae. 
We are proposing that each teacher begin to work toward 
organizing inatructlon to accoaeodate, to capture and to 
reinforce the unlqueneaa of each learner. Thla aay 
aound like another far-flung, unreallatlc objective; but 
it's really poaalble. We can ahow you how to do It. 
First, each of the four general areas of individual 
difference prevloualy mentioned can be better defined. 



1.2.7 (Display LOFT T-i.2.7) 

LEARNER DIFFERENCES ACCOMMODATIVE INSTRUCTIONAL DEFINITIONS 

Rate The nueber of taaks and/or concepts 

presented to the learner and the tine 
allowed for the learner'a aaatery of 
the concept. 

Style The sodalities -equlred to attend and 

respond to taaks. 

Content The defined universe of concepts and 

tasks and the sequence (order) of 
concept and task preeentat ion. 

Environment The phyalcal arrangement of the object** 

in the claasrooa or achool. 

Given thia particular way of looking at differences, we 
can describe general alms for individual classrooms and 
schools which will accommodate theae learner 
characterlatlca. 
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1.2.6 (Display LOFT T-l.2.8) 

The above Instructional alma describe eccoamodstlve 
practical reechsble by every taachar. In ordar to 
avantually achlava the accommodative Inatructlonal alas, 
two different kinds of iiiforeetion ara nacaaaary. 

To begin with, va naad a way of eaaeaalng what 'a 
happening now. T ha taachar 'a aarllar quaatlon about 
what Johnny la auppoaad to do at hla aaat can ba battar 
enevered after va know how tha taachar currently 
organizes hla/har cleeeroos to accommodate Johnny 'a 
rata, atyla, contant and environment cherecteriatica. 
Aftar an aaeeaament of currant inatructlonal practices, 
wa naad a Hating or aequence of skills whxch laad to 
naw alas aora accommodative than tha currant 
Inatructlonal practlcea* 

1.2.9 Let 'a exaalne and dlacuaa the relevant charactarlatlca 
of each of the descriptions. 

Display LOFT T-1.2.9e 

Dlatrlbute LOFT H-2 



1.2.11 Divide Into groupa. 

Call out naaea o* people assigned to each cf the 3 <or 
4) groupa. 

Instructions to Loweat Group: 

"I want you to figure out th» relevant characteristics 
of the content level of Ms. Naler'a classroom. If you 
have problems with this exercise, you may ask members of 

this group to help you (point to high group)." 

Instructions to Kiddle Group* a): 

"Since you have soma understanding of the content 
levels, I wsnt you to work on the relevant 
charactarlatlca of rate levela." 

Inatructlona to High Group: 

"I would like you to Identify the relevant 
charactarlatlca of the environment level In Ms. Haier's 
clsssroos. If aome of the other groupa have problems 
with their pert of the exercise, feel free to help them. " 



- Discuss " 

Display LOFT V I. 2. 9b 
Dlatrlbute LOFT H~3 

- Dlacuaa " 
Dlaplay LOFT T-1.2. 9c 
Dlatrlbute LOFT H-4 

- Dlacuaa - 
Dlaplay LOFT T-l. 2.9d 
Distribute LOFT H~S 

- Discuss - 
Distribute LOFT H~6 

•This glosssry will help you define eom* key teres. " 



1.2.12 After the groups hsve hsd about 3-10 minutes to begin 
working snd become totally fruetrated, bring thea back 
together aa a group and talk about what waa happening 
and how they felt about their experience. Tell the 
group: "Thla a elaulatlon and I would now like ua to 
get back together aa a group and talk about what was 
hsppenlng snd how you felt." 

At this point you should begin with the structured 
questions listed below snd sdd sny relevant ones thst 
occur during the course of discussion. 



Questions to Promote Discussion: 

How did you feel when you were asked to tske a teat 
laaedlately and you knew that It would be used to group 
atudenta? 

(Tell participants thst they were tested and grouped to 
simulate experiences hsndlcspped students hsve In 
educstlonsl progrsss that do not address their unique 
needs. > 



1.2.10 Distribute LOFT H-7. 

Ask psrtlclpsnts to reed the description of Its. Heier'a 
clsssroos. 
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Did you feel .hat It waa a fair teat? Could you 
accurately aeaeee how well you had performed on the 
ttfet? Did you feel that your performance on thla teat 
waa a fair indication of your axilla? 
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What wara your faalinga whan I atartad lecturing about 
aoaathlng that you probably thought wa« irralavant? 

Hov did I itt tha tona of tha claaarooa right froa tha 
beginning? (rulaa nagatlvaly atatar, Ignoring of 
cartaln paopla, oatraclzlng of cartaln participanta, 
favoring of cartaln partlclpanta, ate. ) 

Hov quickly could you flgura out vhlch group vas tha 
top group and tha ordarlng of tha raaaining groupa? 

Hov did you faal vhan your paara knav you vara In tha 

lov group? 

Hov quickly did you flgura out vhlch par a on a had baan 
daalgnatad as behavior problaaa? What happanad to thalr 
bahavlor vhan I atartad picking on thaa? 

What othar thlnga did you notlca? Othar faallnga or coaaanta? 
<Tha dlacuaalon ahould probably laat about a half hour or so. ) 



ALTERNATIVE ACTIVITY LO EXCEPTIONAL LEAHERS 



Divide tht group into sub-groups of 3 or 4 persons. Ask each group to 
describe in detail a "ncrwal" person in any one of the following 
catewries/contentsi 

i) a norwl widdle-class adult 

b) a norwl adult learner (post-secondary student) 

c) a norttl adolescent 

d) a norwal offender 
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Notei other categories should be added as needed. 

Have each group record characteristics of their normal person on 
an overhead. 

After they have completed this activity, display each transparency and 
ask the group if they know of persons who have different characteristics 
yet still are considered noreal. 

After reviewing the characteristics listed by each group, !*y to get 
the group to recognize that "norwl" is a relative and subjective tm. 



ACTIVITY 2-0 IDENTIFYING PROBLEM IN THE EDUCATIONS. SYSTEM 



a. Divide participants into 4 or 5 stall groups. 

b. Ask each grocp to identify "problem" in the educational system 

c. Have each group score the problees they identified on an overhead. 

d. Display earh transparency. Provide additional information frow 
the content outline as it relates to each problee the group 
identified. 



ACTIVITY 2.2 EMERGENCE OF SPECIAL t REMEDIAL PR36MH3 



Ask participants to relate how students with special needs, or f idicapped 
students were sarved rfien they were in school. Record these and relate 
thee to the emergence of special and rewedial program as we know thew 
today. 
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ACTIVITY 3.0 NAINSTKEAMIIIO ROLE PLAT ACTIVITY 

The following activity haa been adapted Iroa an article by George 
Gregory, pubiiehed In Tha Dlractlva Teacher. The role play focuaea 
on laaues and attltudea towards eeinetreeeing. It can be conducted 
In a 30*40 alnute period of tlae. 

To the Instructor! 

a. Distribute the problea sheet to all workshop participants. (All the 
aaterlels are included here, as well as in the handouta section. > 

b. Select six participants to role play and give thea each a 'Role Card. • 

c. Select six role player obeervera and give each a "Role Player Observer 
Sheet. - 

d. Distribute "Group Obaerver Sheeta" to all reeaining participanta. 

e. Brief role-players, focusing on the following points i 

-- play role deacrlbed on card. 

be careful not to overplay role or underplay it. 
— llaten and react to arguaents posted by other role playcra. 
--do not ahow your role card to an) one. 

-- H. Andy Capped, Director of Special Education should begin role 
play seaslon. 

ACTIVITY 4.0 ISSUES I* SPECIAL AND CORRECTIONAL EDUCATION 

Divide participants into groups and aak each group to develop a list of 
probleae that handicapped offendere will face when they are returned to 
their cosaunity. Each group could focue on probleae in different areaa 
(e.g., eaployaent, houaing, traneportation, recreetion/leieure, social- 
pereonal interactione, aedical eervicee). 

Present each group' a Hating to the entire group. 

Aak the group to identify what a correctional education prograe eight do 
to alleviate one or aore of the probleae identified. 
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Jo finny JeacfLcr says. 
Sit? down. Good. To finny ? 
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LEARNING ACTIVITIES: OVERVIEW OF SPECIAL EDUCATION 

loft" overhead" T-T. 2*. 6 



Style + Content + 

Rate + Environment = 



TFiq Accommodation 

of Differences 
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Lzarnzr 
Diffcranazs 



Hah 



Z 



Content 



Fnvironrnznt 



^ccommocCcchiv <L 
Definitions 

Tke number of tasks and for 
concepts presented to the 
[earner and ike time attowd 
for ihz Learner's mastery 
of the concepts. 

The modaCities required to 
attend and respond to tasks. 

The defined univcrsz of 
concepts and tasks and tfic 
Sequence (order) of concept 
and task presentation. 

The phusicaC arrangement 
of the objects in the 
cCassroom or schooC. 
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Diffarancds occujr 

between Caarnars and 
for ikz same [zarnair 

ovar Hme. 
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Learner 
Differences 



Rate 



Sty I 



Content 



Environment 



Accommo d at i v e 
Instructional 
Aims 



Learner fias time 
needed to master the 
tas/L. 

Learner se(f-szC<zcis 
com 6 i nations of materials 
-to receive and respond 
to fas/is. 



Concepts are defined and 
szowzneed for the Learner 
and seCf-sz Ceded according 
-to interest and aptitude. 



Czarner seCf- seCzchs 
fifty sicaC settings in 
orazr to zn fiance or 
faciCitate, concept 
acquis i-tion. 
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CONTENT 



a Concept and content presentation is completely defined end determined 
by the textbook or teacher's guide. Sequence of concepts and/or 
tasks is determined by the sequence of the textbook pages or teacher's 
guide. Concepts are not specifically defined for the teacher or for 
the student. 

C2 Concepts presented by the basal text or teacher's guide are specified 
and identified by the teacher for the student. Textbook or teacher s 
guide sequence of concepts and/or tasks determines the sequence 
followed by the student. Content is determined by the basal text 
or teacher's guide. 

C3 Concepts are specified and identified by the teacher for the student. 
The sequence of concepts and/or tasks is based upon eraluation of 
student's prerious task(s) performance(s). Content is determined 
by teacher's guide or basal texts. 

CU Concepts are specified and identified by the teacher for the 

student. Concept and/or task sequences from similar content areas 
are matched, integrat ^d or combined and sequenced according to 
eraluation of each student's prerious task(s) performance (s). 
Content is determin 1 by fcaeal texts or teacher's guide(s). 

C5 Students • interests guide the selection of content areas. Concepts 
and/or tasks are specified and identified for the student by the 
teacher and are sequenced according to eraluation of each student's 
,. prerious task(s) performance^ ). 
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STYLE 



SI " Students respond to identical tasks vhich are not correlated 
to a specified concept. The tasks are not raried according 
to learning node. 

52 Students respond to identical tasks vhich are not correlated 
to a specified concept. The tasks are varied according to 
learning mode. 

53 Students respond to identical tasks vhich are correlated to 
a specified concept. The tasks arc not raried according to 
learning mode. 

Si* Students respond to identical tasks vhich are correlated to 
a specified concept. The tasks are raried according to 
learning modes. 

S5 Each student may respond to different tasks vhich are correlated 
to a specified concept. The tasks are raried according to 
learning modes. 
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RATE 



*6 



R7 



R8 



R9 



Rl Students are allowed the same amount of time to respond to a fixed 
number of tasks. No evaluation of student's mastery of concepts ) 
is used. 

R2 Students are allowed the same amount of time to respond to a 
minimus, or a fixed number of tasks. Students who respond to all 
of the tasks before the end of a specified time period may respond 
to unrelated tasks until the time period ends. Mo evaluation of 
student's mastery of concept (s) is used. 

R3 Students are allowed the sane amount of time to respond to a fixed 
or minimum number of tasks. Students who respond to all of the 
tasks are allowed to respond to the next page, story, unit and 
the like within the same content area. Ho evaluation of student's 
mastery of concept (s) is used. 

Rk Students respond to a fixed or variable number of tasks within a 
content area and demonstrate concept (s) mastery at a set time. 
After the evaluation, a^l students respond to the next set of 
tasks which present different concept (s). 

R5 Each student's demonstration of concept (s) mastery occurs upon 
the completion of a variable or fixed number of tasks. After 
the evaluation, aJi. students respond to the next set of tasks 
which present different concept(s). 
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Students respond to a fixed or variable number of tasks and 
demonstrate concept (s) mastery at a ^t time. Those students 
who demonstrate mastery of the tested concept (s) respond to tasks 
related to different concept (s). Those students who do not demon- 
strate mastery of the tested concept (s) respond to additional 
tasks related to the tested concept(s). 

Each student's demonstration of concept (s) mastery occurs upon the 
completion of a variable or fixed number of tasks. After the 
evaluation, those students who demonstrate mastery of the 
concept (s) respond to tasks related to different concept (s). Those 
who do not demonstrate mastery of the tested concept (s) respond to 
additional tasks related So the tested concept(s). 

Students are pre-tested at a set time. Those who do not demonstrate 
mastery of the tested concept (sT respond to a fixed or variable 
number of tasks related to the tested concept (s). Those who demon- 
strate mastery of the tested concept (s) respond to additional pre- 
tests which evaluate different concept (s) and then respond to a 
fixed or variable number of tasks related to the unlearned concept (s). 
All students demonstrate concept (s) mastery at a set time . 



£acn sxunen-c's response » ~ — - - , . 

has mastered. Students respond to tasks which relate to the unlearned uj 
concept (s). Each student's demonstration of mastery occurs upon tne o 
completion. of a variable or fixed number of tasks. If the student 
has mastered the tested concept (s), s/he responds to a pre-t est which 
covers different concept (s); if s/he has not mastered the tested 
concept (s), s/he does additional tasks related to the unmastered 
concept (s)e * A 
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LOFT OVERHEAD J-L2.9 



ENVIRONMENT 



El Students sit In desks vhlch face the same direction. 

E2 Students sit In desks vhlch face the ease direction. Interest 
center(s) are defined by different arrangement of furniture 
and/or Materials and are located In the periphery of the room. 

E3 Students sit In desks or at tables vhlch are In a pattern that 
deviates fros the row-by-column arrange went. 

E4 Students sit In desks or at tables vhlch are In a pattern vhlch 
deviates fros the rov-by-colunn arrangement. Interest 
center (s) are defined by different arrangement of furniture 
and/or Materials. 

ES Claserooa space Is divided Into distinct areas or learning 
centers. Centers nay Include rooa for both materials and 
students or for materials only. 

E6 Classroom space Is divided Into distinct areas or learning 
centers. Areas outside the school (community) and Immediate 
classroom environment are organized for the presentation of 
additional concepts and/or tasks. 
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EWCEEEBT. IESI 



List the four characteristics of • good task. 



Design 



a pre and post test for the concept of "sensation" or "sense." 



Haae one rule to follow when sequencing concepts. 



Contrsst the difference between . beh.vior.l objective and . concept. 



Identify four ch.rscteri.tic. of . good le.rning re.ource s.nag.sent eyst.s. 

T F A concept la • function of the .et of in.t.nce. u.ed to present the 
concept. 

T F To deter-in. th nti.l or unv.ried characterise, of a concept 

you need to et.rt with the .pplic.tion t.ek. in . t..k eerie.. 

T F In.t.nc. of • conc.pt h.lp th. L.rner define the bound.rie. of th. 

conc.pt'. ch.r.ct.rl.tlc.. 
T F Th. t.r. -sodality' refer, to th. input .nd output r.quire.ent. of • 

task. 

T F You »«y t..t only wh.t you h.v. t.ught. 

Please indicate in the .pace provided any additional information about you and 
what you know which -a- help place you in the appropriate -aterial.. 



natch ..ch are. of instructional accos.od.tion to the correct co.ponent of 
Instruction. 



AREAS 

Learning Style 
Learning Rate 
Learning Content 
Learning Envlroneent 



CQHPQNgNIi 

Hultlaenaory Teaka 
Teete, Application Taake 
Concept a 

Arrangeaent of Physical Objecte 
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ttae the essential characteristics of the concept presented by the foiled* 
tasks 



Find the sin: 



2 2 2 3 3 A 
+ 3+4+5+4+6+7 



5 7 12 8 1 
+ 8 + 9 + 5 +_6 +_9_ + 4 



Identify the attention and response directions for the task presented in 
Question 10. 
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CONTEST 
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d ccncept ud content pre.ent.tion i. completely definedjnd determined 
^thTtextbook or teacher', guide. Sequence of concepts end/or 
S^i^SSlSd^r the sequence of the textbook page, or t.echer'. | 
iSde. Concept! c not specifically defined for the teacher or for | 
the student. H 

C2 Concept, presented by the basal text or teacher's ere peeified £ 

end identified by the teacher for the student. Textbook or teacher', 
cuide eenuence of concept, end/or twks deteraine. the ■« < l««fV 
JSlwred by the student. Content is deterained by the bawl text 



n 

5 or teacher*, guide 

S>8 



C3 Concept, are specified and identified by the teacher for the student. 

1 Xlequenc. ITconc.pt. «d/or taata U ba.«d upon JTal^ion °f 

h student', preriou. task(«) perforaence(i). Content is deterained 

^ by teacher', guide or ba*«l texts. 

> cU concepts are specified end identified by the teacher for the 

0 student. Concept end/or t«*k .equence. from .imilsr content srea. 

E are natched. integrated or combined and .equenced according to 

g ereluetion of each student's preriou. task(s) performance «). 

h content is deterained by basal texts or teacher's guide(s). 

5 C5 Students' interests guide the selection of content areas. Concept* 

E end/ortask. are specified end identified for the student by the 

S teacher and are .equenced according to evaluation of each rtudent . 

| .preriou. teak(.) performance (.). 

Ui 
h! 

W **** * * k ******irkirkie^*irk***irk**it*****irk**iti(****^ 

H * * 
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51 Students respond to identical tasks vhlch are not correlated 
to a specified concept* The tasks are not varied according 
to learning aode. 

52 Students respond to identical tasks vhich are not correlated 
to a specified concept* The tasks are varied according to 
learning aode. r 

53 Students respond to identical tasks vhich are correlated to 
a specified concept • The tasks are not varied according to 
learning node* 



o 
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8k Students respond to identical tasks vhich are correlated to — 
a specified concept* The tasks are varied according to T~ 
leaning nodes. 

85 Ztch student nay respond to different tasks vhich are correlated 
to a specified concept. The tasks are varied according to 
O learning nodes. 
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ROLE PLAY HANDOUTS 



PROBLEM SHEET 



PARTICIPANTS: 



Hrs. Payne i 

Turn Overnuleef t 

Hart In Turner t 
Gedoffa Hacaset 

Benda Roachark: 
Barnd Aught t 



the mother of an Incarcerated handicapped teenager; 
several more children at home. 

son, In a correctional youth facility serving a tvo year 
sentence; attends special education classes part of the day. 

Director of Programs 

the counselor/case manager vho Is assigned to monitor 
Turn's behavior while he's Incarcerated. 

a psychologist at the correctional Institution. 

the special education teacher working In the correctional 
facility. 
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PROBLEM i 

You are meeting vlth several staff members from the Institution, a belligerent 
student vho Is constantly causing problems, and his parent vho Is threatening 
to take the correctional education to a due process hearing. 

The student has missed a good number of his special education classes due to 
acting out behavior that results In his being sent to lock-up. The mother 
feels that her son Is emotionally disturbed and, as a result, needs more 
related services than he Is currently getting. 
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ROLE CARDS 

/////////////////////////////////////////////////////////////////////////////// 
BENDA RDSCHARKs 

You art tht ovtmorkad psychologist that doesn't havt enough tint to do tvery- 
thin| as it is. Yo« evaluated tht student and believt that ht it truly in need 
of services, but so it just about e very b od y tin in thit plan. Uhat can you 
do, thtr art just so tany hows in tht day? Thit tight bt a good opportunity 
for you to try subtle tactics to prtttt r t tht program t coordinator to gtt tht 
additional staff you havt rtptattdly requested, sinct you can only bt rtquirtd 
to providt thtst strvicts under 94-132. Besides, you also don 9 1 fttl that this 
itudtnt would fit into any of tht groups you art currtntly counstling and that 
ht nould bt disruptive to tht progrtss that has occurrtd in tht group counseling 
sessions. You're also not surt you can work uith Turn. Thtrt is just sctething 
about hit that gtts under your skin and takts it difficult for you to uork uith 
hit professionally. 

/////////////////////////////////////////////////////////////////////////////// 



■■■■■■■■■■■■■■■■■■■■■■■■■■■■■■■■■■■■■■■{■■■■■■■■■■■■■■■iltlllllllllllllilllllll 
BERND AUGHT i 

You art Turn's special tducation ttachtr. You fttl that if ht tore not rttoved 
frot class so often, you tight bt ablt to takt progrt ss uith hit acadatically. 
You'rt not surt rfut tht aneter is and you art frustratod in gtnartl. In fact, 
you'rt prtsmtly tort inttrtsttd in tctting Bands Rotcharh and tvtntually taking 
htr out on a data. During tht tatting, you plan to sgrtt uith Benda's position 
(uhatsvtr it is) and support uhattvtr points sht takts. 

Illlllllllltlllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllltllllllllllllllll 

\\\\\\\\\\\\\\\\\\\\\\\\\W^^^ 

GEDOFFA NACASEs 

You art tht counstlor/cast tanagtr assigned to nonitor Turn's progrtss in tht 
facility. You havt sow rtal concerns about his lack of progrtss and inability 
to adjust to struct urt or prtsturt of any kind. In sots nays, you tish you had 
tort of a counstling background to htlp you interact tort effectivtly uith this 
student. On tht other hand, you also fttl ht could probably gtt it together 
better if ht tanttd to, but ht chooots not to at tints. Naybt uith tht passage 
of tiat ht till learn to accept tort struct urt, but you havt sons rtal doubtr 
He'll probably just tax out his sentence and leave without taking any rtal 
progress. 
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ROLE CARDS 



/////////////////////////////////////////////////////////////////////////////// 
MARTIN TURNER! 

You art tht Dinctor of Prograa for tht correctional facility, and as a result 
yoa jrt concerned about the lack of financial resources to support all of your 
progress, Yoa fear tint if this parent ant to coart and yoa aart aandatod to 
pravidt aort services, yoar budget aoald ba isposeible to balance. You hav* to 
«igh tht naad for all profrojai and aat priori tie*. Yoa mold not fatl good 
aboat rttoarcta btin| palled froa other project* to offset the coat of 
peycholofical aarvicea above and beyond whet it cemntly available. 

/////////////////////////////////////////////////////////////////////////////// 

IIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIM 
MRS. PAYNEl 

Yoa art tht aothar of a 15 year old boy who hat had adjustment problett over 
since yoar first hatband deserted the family. Yoa had recently rttarried jest 
before Tarn got into trouble this last tint. Yoa feel that each of hit behavior 
it related to hit omillingneM to accept yoar rseerrieee. Ae a parent, yoa 
fatl that thit it a critical tise for yoar ton and that if he doesn't get tone 
help toot, it till be too lata. Yoa art alto concerned aboat tht problett yo# 
fetily till go throagh nhon Tarn it released if he doesn't got help not. Yoe't 
heard aboat 94-148 btctttt Tarn mt classified as behavioral ly disordered end 
received services throagh tht pablic school. However, yoa think that the public 
school didn't do a very good job in providing services. If they had, your ion 
sight have gotten totter, instead of ending «v in prison. Yoe think Turn should 
get group cotnetling at t related service. 

Illlllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllll Illllllini 

\\\\\\\\\\\\\\\\\\\\\\\\\\\\\\\\\\\\\\\\\\\\\\\\\\\\\\\\\\\VVv\\\\\\\\\\\\\\\\ 
TURN OVEMJLSFl 

You art IS years old and try to pity tht tough guy routine, althotgh it doesn't 
com off too Mil at tints. You have been classified at bsMvioral<y disordered 
and have been in special education classes for the past thrit years. Yoa don't 
think it's done you tech good. Althotgn you have an average 10, yoar skills art 
only 3-4 grade level. You often git into . . r lia in less structured settings and 
bacons very angry when yoa think soseone it retting on yoar cast. 

\\\\\\\\\\\\\\\\\\\\\\\\\\\\\\\\\\\\\\\\\U\\\\\\\\\\\\\\\\\\\\\\\\\\\\\\\\\\\\ 
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ROLf "PLAYER OBSERVER SHEET 



1. Has his/her paiticipati^ general, specific, or lopsided? 

2. Here his/htr contributions helpful or useless? Why? 

3. Uhat effffcts did his/htr participation hivt on the group? 

4. Did his/her contribution indicatt that ht/she mm listening to others in 
tht group? 

5. Here £ :/her contributions centered on solving tht group's (robins, or 
Mart thfy directed by parsonal needs, attitudes, and/or valuta? Explain. 

6. Write two or thrtt stntancts ahich bast charactariza tha individual you 
observed. 



GROUP OBSERVER SHEET 

1. Hmsnr ^ 

a. Has tha general atnosphert of the group cooptrativt or competitive, 
friewlly or hostile? 

b. Pid tha ataoephara vary froa tiat to tiat? 

2. PARTICIPATION 

a. Who participated aost? Ltast? Avaraga? 
b* Has their participation helpful or useless? 

c. Why did they participate in that nay? 

d. Uhat effect did that kind of participation have on tha group? 

3. INT3EST AND UNITY 

a. Has the general interest high? 

b. Did tha interast lag at Haas? Has this due to lark of information, 
understanding! or stianLrtion? 

c \a what eitent did tha gi feel unittd by a cowon purpose? Utrt 
thart factors that ' >cfced progress? Uhat aera they? 

4. PMHESS 

a. Hon far did tha group gat? 
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RATE 



HI Students are allowed the tame amount of time to respond to a fixed 
msaber of tasks. No evaluation of student's mastery of concept(s) 
is used- 

o B2 Students are alloved the same amount of time to respond. to a 
^ ttinimum or a fixed number of tasks. Students vfao respond to all 

pd of the tasks before the end of a specified time period may respond 

o to unrelated tasks until the time period ends. No evaluation of 

h student's mastery of concept (s) is used. 



vo 



R3 Students are allov%d the same amount of time to respond to a fixed 
or minimis number of tasks. Students who respond to all of the 

& tasks are alloved to respond to the next page, story, unit and 

S like vithin the same contest area. No evaluation of student's 

£ mastery of concept (a) is used. 

£ M Students respond to a fixed or variable number of tasks vithin a 

° content area and demonstrate concept (sj mastery at a set time. 

£ After the evaluation, all students respond to the next set of 

| casks vhlch present different concept (s). 

z E5 Each student's demonstration of concept (s) mastery occurs upon 

w the completion of a variable or fixed number cf tasks. After 

* the evaluation, alj. students respond to the next set of tasks 

g which present different concept (5). 

^ B6 Students respond to a fixed or variable number of tasks and 

H demonstrate concept (s) mastery at a set time . Those students 

o who 4tmcz£strate mt^texy of the tested concept (s) respond to tasks 

w 

H 



related to different concept (s). Those students vho do not de^nn- 



0 strata mastery of the tested concept (s) respond to additional 

> tasks related to the tested concept(s). 

x K( Each student's demonstration of concept (s) mastery occurs upon the 

g completion of a variable or fixed number of tasks. After the 

1 evaluation, those students vho demonstrate mastery of the tested 

> concept (a) respond to tasks related to different concept(s). Those 
o vfao do not demonstrate mastery of the tested concept (s) respond to 
m additional tasks related to the tested concept (s). 



R8 Students are protested at a set time . Those vho * not demonstrate 
mastery of the tested concept 7*7 respond to a fixed or variable 
number of tasks related to the tester concept (s). Those vho demon- 
strate matftery of the tested concepts) respond to additional pre- 
tests vhlch evaluate different concept (s) and then respond to a r 
fixed or variable amber of tasks related to the unlearned concept (s). 
All students demonstrate concept (s) mastery at a set time . H 

B9 Each student's response to a pre-test determines which concept (s) s/he S 
has mastered. Students respond to tasks vhlch relate to the unlearned o 
concept(s). Each student's demonstration of mastery occurs upon the h 
completion. of a variable or fixed number of tasks. If the student f 
has mastered the tested concept (s), s/he responds to a pre-test vhlch 
covers different concept (s); If s/he has not mastered the tested 
concept(s), s/he does additional tasks related to the unmastered 
concept (s ) • 
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LOFT F iNDOUT H-5 



ENVIRONMENT 



El 
E2 

E3 
E4 

E5 
E6 



Students sit In desks vhlch face in the sane direction. 

Students sit In desks vhlch face the ssae direction. Interest 
center (s ) are defined by different arrangement of furniture 
and/or Materials and are located In the periphery of the rooa. 

Students sit In desks or at tables vhlch are In a pattern that 
deviates froa the rov-by-coluan arrangeaent. 

Students sit In desks or at tables vhlch are In a pattern 
vhlch deviates froa the rov-by-coluan arrangeaent. Interest 
center (s) are defined by different arrangeaent of furniture 
and/or Materials. 

Classrooa space is divided Into distinct areas or learning 
centers. Centers aay Include rooa for both Materials and 
students or for Materials only. 

Classrooa space is divided Into distinct areas or learning 
centers. Areas outside the school (coaaunity) and lcMedlate 
classrooa environnent are organized for the presentation of 
additional concepts and/or taiks. 

YRIGHT |975 ACCELERATED LEARNING SYSTEMS / HOUSTON AND MINNEAPOLIS 
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GLOSSARY 



CONCEPT 

A rat of characteristics which differentiate a group of instances 
(events, objects, relationships and so on) fros all other instances 
presented. The concept say change as the setting in which it is 
presented changes. (Siegfried Englemann, Conceptual Learning. San 
Rafael, California: Dimensions Publishing Co., 1969). 

CONCEPT SPECIFICATION 

The identification cf the concept in terse which (1) tells us the 
positive and negative instances which sust be taught and (2) tells 
us the essential and irrelevant characteristics of t*z instances of 
the concept within a given teaching universe of concepts. 

CORRELATED 

Task* which present an instance, not instance, essential or 
irrelevant characteristics) of a concept (s). Note that the concept 
sust be specified before tasks can be correlated to the concept. 

INTEREST CENTER 

The physical organization of tasks which are not correlated to 
specified concepts and which ssy be self-correcting and self* 
directing. Interest centers say also be occupied by students as 
well as Materials. 

LEARNING CENTER 

The physical organization of tasks which are correlated to specified 
concepts and are self-directing and/or self -correcting. Learning 
centers say je occupied by students as well as aaterials. 

LEARNING MODE < STYLE) 

The B aode B of receiving information say be visual, auditory, 
kinesthetic, olfactory or taste in any combination. The mode of 
responding to information say be motoric and/or oral. 

TASK 

What the learner does. Tasks are defined by the signals to respond 
and the modality required by the learner in responding. For 
exaaple, the teacher's command, "Say 'R' a is a task and the 
direction • Write 'R M it i task. B R B is the concept presented. 

SEQUENCE 

Ordering tasks so that it is possible to correct errors by referring 
only to previously presented tasks and concepts. 
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STUDENTS 

Studanta Bay ba individual, group(a), or claaa (aa). 

TEACHER'S GUIDE 

in inatruction with a taxtbook or in liau of tha taxtbook (lite 
bahavioral objactivaa froa a curriculua dapartaant). 

UNRELATED 

T..it. mrm unralatad if tha taeka preaant aaparata, indapandant 

For axaipla, whan you fini.h tan aath probl..., you .ay 
paint with tha vatar-colora. 
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LOFT HANDOUT H-7 



MS. MAIER' S CLASSROOM 



Johnny's teacher, Ms. Maier, teaches a second grade 
reading class from 9:00-10:15 each morning. At the beginning 
of the year, Ms. Maier reviewed the pupil progress records 
and discovered that seven of the students were reading on 
page 75 of the Busy Bee book; eleven were ready to begin 
the Colossal Camel book; and five (one of which is Johnny) 
were finished with the Colossal Camel book. Ms. Maier decided 
to permit tnose who were finishing the Colossal Camel to 
progress to the Delightful Dinosaur book. Ms. Maier also 
decided to ditto a list of tasks including the workbook 
pages, tapes, games and/or filmstrips which correlated or 
matched each stojy in the book. In this way as each group 
finished a story and completed each of the tasks, Ms. Maier 
would be ready to provide the next list of activities for the 
follo*dng story. Ms. Maier planned to seat each of the groups 
at separate tables arranged around the room to facilitate 
her instruction and the students 1 face-to-face interaction. 
She also decided to organize audio-visual areas for the film- 
strips, tapes and so on in the back of the room. 
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1.0 irmooucTiM to exceptional learners 



1. 1 Defining Terminology 



1.1.1 What la nornl? It Is a concept that by Its vary nature 
la constantly changing. It la one that changes 
depending on the context of the situation. And It la 
certainly one that could have as aany different definitions 
as there are peoj.le In this rooa. 

If ve hear that a teenage boy keeps his rooa spotlessly 
clean (without his parents nagging his), that he dusts 
the rooa regularly, eekea his bed and then refuses to 
sit on It for the rest of the day so that he won't 
vrlnkle the covers, ve sight Initially consider that 
strange behavior In vlev of his age. Hovever, If ve 
learn that the ease teenager Is an lnsate In a prison 
facility where points and privileges are earned based on 
that type of performance, then his behavior appears 
noraal within that context. In other words, based on our 
experience, In that situation the behavior of the teenager 
Is perceived to be within the acceptable r~nge (I.e., the 
perceived nora). The concept of nornallty then la predicated 
on the extent to vhlch a behavior or event seats an actual 
or perceived nora (Ysseldyke & Algozzlne, 1964). 

The concept of norsallty Is sost frequently esployed In 
statistical, aedlcal or social contexts. Host of us are 
faalllar vlth the Gauaalan, or noraal', curve that la 
ayanetrlcal In ahape and expreeaee variability fros the 
average in standard deviation unite. (Dlaplay T-l.1.1) 
This curve Is used to represent statistical norsallty 
and also allovs us to sake statements about abnormality. 
In the noraal curve, the percentage of scores that fall 
betveen any two points on the curve Is knovn. So If you 
knov the standard deviation for a particular score or 
characteristic that Is being seaaured (e.g., 1.0. , 
height, achievement teat acore) and a peraon'a acore on 
that character let lc, then you can aake judgsents regarding 
the relative standing of that acore. The category of mental 
retardation la baaed on the aaausptlon that Intelligence Is 
nor sally distributed and that a score below a certain point 
can be considered abnoraal. 

Standards for medical normality are arrived at by 
meaaurlng certain bodily functlona In healthy peraona. 
Judgmenta regarding medical abnormality are baaed on the 
decree to vhlch a peraon devlatea from that norm. 

Defining aoclal normality la almllar to defining 
atatlatlcal or medical normality In that judgmenta about 
abnoraallty are made relative to difference fro* the 
collective norm. Hovever, an Important distinction does 
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exist. In sedlcal and statistical norsallty, objective 
"facts" are compiled against vhlch subjective judgsents 
regarding norsallty are sade. Social 'norma* are much 
more relative to the context In vhlch th*y exist, 
therefore, social norsallty centers around using 
subjective "facts" to sake subjective decisions 
regarding norsallty (Ysseldyke I Algozzlne, 1984). 

There Is no "correct" definition of social norsallty. 
Since sany of the declslcis ve sake In special education 
are based upon the concept of norsallty, ve must be 
careful to esploy * tflnltlons that are universal, 
specific, and consistent. By universal, ve sean that 
all persons vho meet the definition should be vleved as 
falling within that category or group and that the 
definition should be specific enough to only apply to 
one group. Furthermore, these definitions aust be 
consistent enough that different persons can apply thea 
In such a way as to arrive at the same decisions 
regarding the degree to vhlch another's behavior is 
noraal. Ultlaately, the problem vlth any definition of 
normality Is that It will serve as the basis for 
subjective decision saklng. Therefore, the accuracy of 
any decision will depend on the degree of accuracy 
Inherent In the data upon which the decision Is base 
(Ysseldyke i Algozzlne, 1964). 

1.1.2 In special education we have tried to move toward the 
use of operational definitions that are tied to specific 
observable behaviors or events. Let's take a alnute to 
exaslne several of the current teres being used In 
special education today. (Display T-l.1.2) The term 
'exceptional' encompaaaea any atudent vhoae performance 
deviates fros the nora to the extent that he or ahe 
requires special progressing. As a result, 'exceptional* 
has come *o Include both the Intellectually gifted student 
and the severely retarded one. 

1.1.3 A sore restrictive ters that Is sometimes used Interchange- 
ably vlth 'exceptional' Is 'handicapped. ' However, the ters 
handicapped does not Include gifted students. Hore specific- 
ally, It refers to the probless or difficulties encountered 
aa a result of a physical disability or behavioral character 
lstlc that sarks a person as being different fros the norm 
(Hevard t Orlansky, 1364). 

1.1.4 When a person s ability to perfora noraal tasks Is limited 
by a physical problem ve often refer to that person as dis- 
abled. However, ve aust guard against viewing dlaabled 
lndlvlduala aa handicapped. They are only handicapped In aa 
such as their physical probless lead to educational, social, 
vocational or other difficulties. 



1.1.5 The ters * Impairment* Is basically synonymous vlth 
'disability. ' 
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1.1.6 Whet la It like to be handicapped and Incarcerated? 

Ona dlaturblng possibility la that tha negative lapact 
of tha priaon aubcultura and envlronaent will hava a 
auch graatar lepect on you than It will on tha average 
offandar <S*nt amour ft Fanning, 1964; Kallltz, 1964). 

It alao aeana that you ara laaa likely to hava baan 
rapraaantad by legal counael and vhan repreeented. It 'a 
■ore likely to hava baan by a court-appointed attorney. 
In a national atudy of retarded offenders In correc- 
tional lnatltutlona, Brown and Courtleee (1971) found 
that In 7.7X of the caaea, the retarded perron vaa 
not represented by an attorney. Of the onea represent- 
ed by an attorney, S9X of then were court-appointed. 

If you're Incarcerated and handicapped It alao aeana 
that you're auch aore likely to have pleaded guilty and 
■uch laaa likely to have plea bargained. In 60X of the 
caaea In the Brown and Courtleaa atudy, the original 
charge and the convicting charge were one and the aaae. 
You only have to watch a few TV shows to realize how 
often plea bargaining occurs and how disproportionate 
theae figures are. 

In addition, you are auch aore likely to serve a longer 
aentence than a nonretarded lnaate convicted of a alallar 
crime. Sant amour and Fanning (1964) offer several reaaona 
for thla. The. retarded offender la laaa able to coaplete 
progress that are required for consideration for parole and 
sore likely to encounter Institutional trouble leading to 
loaa of good tlae. Furthermore, they are frequently unable 
to present well -defined employment and residential plana 
at parole hearings, resulting In the denial of parole. 

Finally, being Incarcerated and handicapped means that 
you are laaa likely to understand your rights or certain 
abstract concepts (e.g., self -Incrimination ) Inherent In 
the crlalnal Justice ayatea. Aa a result of your handicap, 
you aay have been Incarcerated when a nonhandlcapped person 
would no*, have been and once In the ayatea, you are auch 
more likely to be victimized by the more aophlatlcated 
aajorlty of lnaatea. 

1.2 Areas of Difference 

Under P. L. 94-142, The Education for All Handicapped Children 
Act, the U.S. Department of Education recognizee eleven 
categories of handicapping condltlona. School dlatrlcta may 
receive federal financial aupport for educational services 
provided to atudenta claaalf led under any of theae categorlea. 
Let 'a take a brief look at aoae of the areas of difference 
Included In P. L. 94-142. (Dlaplay T-1.2) 

1.2.1 One of the areaa Included under the law la that of 
vlaual lapalrment. Vlsusl handicaps are defined In 
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teres of vlaual acuity, a person 'a ability to see things 
at specified distances. Everyone la faalllar with the 
tare '20/20 vlalon. 9 A peraon who hea 20/20 vlalon can 
aee at 20 feet what a noraal person can see at 20 feet, 
therefore It Is conaldered noraal vlalon. A peraon has 
to have vlaual acuity of 20/200 or less In the better 
eye to be conaldered blind. In other worda, tney can 
aee at 20 feet what a noraal peraon can aee at 200 feet. 
Persona who have a restricted field of vlalon, such aa 
In tunnel vlalon, say alao be claaalf led aa blind when 
the wldeat dlaaeter of their field of vlalon la less 
than 20 degreea. 

However, under 94-142 you do not have to be legally 
blind to be eligible for special education services. 
Those persons with visual lspslrsent* greater than 20/70 
In the better eye after correction, aay also be 
classified and aerved. 

1.2.2 Hearing acuity, like vlaual acuity, la meaaured against 
an objective medical atandard. Aa with the vleually 
lapalred, atudenta exhibiting varying degreea of hearing 
loaa aay be aerved In special education claaaea. In 
determining hearing lapalrments, professionals are 
concerned with a student's ability to hear sounds at 
certain levels of loudness, expressed In decibels, and 
at certain frequencies meaaured In hertz, or cyclea per 
second. A person Is considered desf If his/her sensory 
deficit prevents his/her fros receiving eound In all or 
sost of Its forma. Even with correction, the peraon 
would not be able to understand speech. A herd-of- 
hearing student ssy experience very significant 
difficulties but csn still respond to speech snd other 
auditory stlsull. Desfness Is s low Incidence 
disability with only about . 2X of the school-age 
population, or about 1 child In 300, experiencing severe 
or profound hearing losses. However It la eotlssted 
that about SX of all school-age children have hearing 
lapairmenta (Davla ft Sllveraan, 1970). 

1.2.3 Studenta who differ froa the nora In their degree of 
mobility are often claaalfled aa phyalcally lapalred. 
However, aoae atatea have a broad category of 'other 
health lapalred* In which theae atudenta are Included 
along with onea who experience chronic or acute health 
probleaa. Studenta who have neurological lapalraenta 
auch aa cerebral palay and auacular dyatrophy, thoae 
with congenital anoaallea (clubfoot, aplna bifida, alaalng 
llaba) and thoae who experience health probleaa auch aa 
heart dlaeaae, aathaa, and dlabetea fall within the 
categorlea of 'other health lapalred' or 'phyalcally 
lapalred.' The U.S. Department of Education etetletice 
Indicated that, In 1960, approximately 200, 000 atudenta 
were being aerved between theae two categorlea. 

1.2.4 The broad category of coaaunlcatlon diaordera u^n 
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encoapaae: (1) thoe* vho experience expressive or 
receptive language deficits (I.e. , aphasia, eotor 
apraxia) and (2) thoee with apeech lapelraenta. In any 
of thaaa catagoriaa 1 la tad under Public Lav 94-142 tha 
iapaireente auat advaraaly if fact thalr educational 
parforaanca for tha atudant to qualify for apaclal 
•ducatlon aarvlcaa. 

1.2.3 Anothar araa of dlffaranca racognlzad undar tha fadaral 
legislation is that of soclsl/eeotlonel functioning. 
Thla la a category faalllar to Many of us In correc- 
tlonal aducatlon. Thara la no daflnltlon of bahavlor 
dlaordars that la currantly agraad upon by aoat pro- 
feaslonal* (Havard t Orl snaky, 1984), although P.L. 
94-142 haa aada an attaapt to daflna tha tara. Undar 
tha lav aavaral crltarla auat be aat In ordar for a 
atudant to qualify for aarvlcaa. Whatever tha problaa 
exhibited, It auat hava baan deeonet rated ovar a long 
parlod of tlaa and to a aarked dagraa. Furthermore, It 
auat advaraaly affect educational parforaanca. 
Additionally, tha tara it not eeant to lncluda chlldran 
vho ara aoclally aaladjuatad, unlaaa It la alao deter- 
alnad that thay ara aarloualy aaotlonally disturbed. 
In aplta of thla axclualonary cliuM, Xeenan and Haaaond 
(1979) argua that i good Majority of lncarcaratad juvenllea 
aaat thla daflnltlon of aaotlonally disturbed. Thay 
atata that "thara ara vary fav legltlaate juvenile eoclo- 
patha (i.e., children vho are aarloualy aoclally aalad- 
juatad vlth no eleaent or overlay of eaotlonal disturbance). 
Failure, rejection, punlahaent, and guilt tend to create 
eaotlonal upaet In teen-aged hueans" (p. 381). 

1.2.6 (Display T-l.2.6) Intellectual dlfferencea lie at 

either extreae of the noraal curve dlacuaaed earlier. 
Gifted and talented students are generally thoae 
atudents performing in the top 3-3X of the school age 
population and are not Included under the provlelona of 
P.L. 94-142. And although Congreaa paaaed the Gifted 
and Talented Children 'a Education Act in 1978 to provide 
financial lncentlvee, only 13 atatea have aandated 
aervlcea to thla population of exceptional atudents. 

On the other end of the contlnuua of Intellectual 
dlfferencea are the 35t of school age atudenta vho are 
claeelfled aa aentally retarded. The AAHO def lnea 
aental ritardation aa "algnlf lcantly aubtverage 
Intellectual functioning existing concurrently vlth 
deflclte in adaptive behavior, and aanlfeeted during 
the developaental period* (Groseean, 1973, p. 3>. 
Significantly eubaverage la Interpreted to aean 
"parforaanca that la tvo or aore atandard deviations 
froa Ihe aean or average of the teat" (p. 11). Hen t si 
rett "tlon la generally classified aa alld, aoderate, 
aevere, or profound according to the degree to which the 
atudant varlee froa the aean. Becauee of the different 
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atandard deviationa, the rangea for the tvo aost videly 
used 1.0. tests var> slightly (see overhead). 



Level Test 

Stanford- Bine t Vechsler 



Mild 


68- 


-52 


70- 


-55 


Moderate 


51 


-36 


54- 


-40 


Severe 


33- 


•20 


29- 


•25 


Profound 


19 


and below 


24 


and belov 



Learning dlfferencea can alao occur aaong the population 
falling In the alddle range of Intelligence. Students 
labeled aa learning dlaabled fall within the noraal 
range, but do not achieve coasensurate vlth their age 
and ability levels In one or aore areas, vhen provided 
vlth appropriate learning experlencea. These learning 
dlacrepancles aay be in the areaa of oral expreaeion, 
llatenlng comprehension, vrltten coaprehenalon, basic 
reading skills, reading coaprehenalon, aath calculation, 
or aath reasoning skills. However, atudenta cannot be 
Identified as learning disabled If the severe 
discrepancy la prlaarlly the reault of: 

a) a visual, hearing, or aotor handicap; 

b) aental retardation; 

c) eaotlonal dieturbance; or 

d) envlronsental, cultural, or econoalc 
disadvantage. 

Thla definition of learning dlsabllltlee and lta 
exclusionary clause auffera froa the aaae type of 
vagueneaa as the definition of aarloualy aaotlonally 
disturbed. Frequently ve aee atudenta vho have both 
eaotlonal and learning probleas. It la often tlaea 
difficult to diatlngulah vhen an eaotlonal disturbance 
Is the aajor cauae of the learning dlaabllity or vhen 
the learning probleaa have resulted In eaotlonal 
probleas. 

1.2.7 In addition to the categories of differences that ve 

have already discussed, there are soae students vho can 
be claaelfled as having Multiple handicaps. These are 
the atudents "vho because of the Intensity of their 
phyalcal, aental, or eaotlonal probleas or a coablnatlon 
of auch probleaa, need educational, social, psychologies!, 
snd aedlcal services beyond those vhlch sre traditionally 
offered by regular and special education prograaa (21 
U.S. Code 1407 (7); 43 Code of Federal Regulatlona 121.1). 



Severe aultlple handlcapa can be caused by a variety 
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of conditions, vlth • significant percentage of the 
children being born vlth chroeoeoael abr.,raalitiee or 
vlth genetic or aetebolic disorders iHeverd & Orleneky, 
1984). Soae of the children Included In this group art 
de^f-blind, studants vho hava a coablnatlon of carabral 
palsy, eentel ratardatlon and languaga lepelraent, ate. 



2.0 HISTORICAL DEVELOPMENT OF SPECIAL EDUCATION 



2. 1 Inf luancaa on Schooling In Aaarlca 

Today va ara going to discuss tha historical background of tha 
right to aducatlon for tha handicapped sjoveeent, along vlth 
pravalanca flguraa for various handicapping c editions and soae 
of tha agisting eervicv dallvary aodals. 

2.1.1 To understand tha historicsl davalopsant of epeciei 
aducatlon, you aust vlav It In tha largar context of 
kchoollng In Aaarlca. To bag in vlth, thara la no 
Federal conatltu . 4 onal right to aducatlon. The 10th 
Aaandaant to tha Conetltutlon clearly reaervea aducatlon 
as a atate right. Consequently, etetee, through 
legislative eeer-uen la to their constitutions, hava 
enacted lava ti.at authorize or require a ayatea of 
public schools, as vail as aandatory school attendance 
lava. (To the. lnetructort aentlon tha conetitutional 
provision for your atate. ) 

2.1.2 Tha flrat aandatory attendance lav vaa paased In 1840 
•ri*H ell states requiring coapulsory aducatlon by 1918. 
It la lntareatlng to note that coapulsc'y education for 
tha handicapped did not appear until about 135 yeere 
after aandatory attendance for nonhandlcapped st^ants 
vaa required In all states. In 1979, P.L. 94-142 
aandated that educational eervicee be provided to all 
handicapped atudenta, Including those vho were 
Institutionalized or Incarcerated. Unfortunately, 
another decade has elapsed since its paaaage and the 
aajor drive to iapleeent It in correctional eettinge la 
Juat getting etarted. 

2.1.3 Since education la a right reserved to tha states, the 
objectives for education and approachee to iapleaen- 
tatlon vary fro* atate to atate. Aa a result of thla 
diversity, you Bay find aany different definitions of 
vhat schools are and vhy they exist. 

Baalcally, eoat foraal deflnltlona of schools identify 
thea aa social institutions "that are established vhen 
lnforaal education la no longer au'flclent to Induct 
the young into the culture, or vhen there la a body ox 
knovledge and skill to be taught foraally.* Whatever 
the definition, sost people believe that echoolt are to 
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tranaalt the knovledge, belief a, technology, values, and 
tha rules of the culture in vhlch they exist (Ysseldyke 
& Algozzlne, 1984). 

2.2 Probleaa In the Educational Systea 

Soae lndlvlduala feel that vhlle the rbjectivee of education 
have Included all of the functlona ve .lave juat diacueeed, 
schools have not neceaaarlly done vhat they should have done. 
There are thoae vho vould argue Instead, "that they have also 
served to select vi nerr and losers on the baala of clrcua- 
st'jnce of birth; to increase the gap betveen the havea anrl the 
have-note In our econoalc ayatea} to turn off certain klrds of 
talent vhlle fostering otherej and to lovei the aelf-concept 
of thoae vho do not edjuet eaally to the expectatlona and 
regiaene of achool og f (Ooodlad, 1979, p. 2). Thoae that vould 
argue In favor of thla atateaent point to the probleaa in school 
attendance, dropout ratea, lowered achleveaent acorea and the 
Ilk* ss tndtcatora of tha failure of Aaerlcan echoole. For aany 
etudes 4 e, school haa not been a very reinforcing place to be. 

Thla la particularly true of incarcerated juvenile*. Soae 
researchers (Keenan & Haaaond, 19 7 9> go even farther 
auggaatlng that a great deal of the? behavior that bringe 
udoleecrnte to the attention of the juvenile court 'can be 
attributed to the failure, often by the public school systea, 
to ripply, or to have at the opportune tiae applied, appropriate 
special education... 0 (p. 370). In their atudy, Burke and 
Slaaona found that 90X of institutionalized dellnquente 

had achool recorde of truancy and poor school edjueteent. In 
addition, they found that 73X had failed tvo or sore gradea, 
75X had left school at or before the legal age of 16, and 67X 
of incarcerated Juvenilee were reading below the sixth grade 
level. In light o? the high correletione betveen educational 
attalnaent and eaployaent and betveen uneaployaent, educational 
failure and juveiile delinquency, both parenta and educators 
have becoae concerned vlth the achool ayatea'a failure to 
educate aignif leant nuaLrera of atudenta. (Dlaplay T-2.2) 

2.2.1 Actendance, tie aentloned, haa been one indicator that 
crltlca nave poirtec to in citing achool failure. 
V'^onal flqjrea indicate that approxlaately 8X of the 

1 nationwide etuden* body la abaent dally froa 
ec/iool. Lars* city school systeas tend to have 
attendance ratea that fall below the national nora. In 
Baltlaore, Nev Orleane, Cleveland, and Weehington, 0. C. , 
sore than 14X of the atudenta are abaent dally, vhlle In 
Nev York and Boeton the absenteelaa rate haa akyrocketed 
to aleoet 2SX (Dearaan & Plieko, 1980). 

2.2.2 Another laaue frequently discussed la the drooout rate. 
Dropout prevention haa been of particular concern to 
aany because of the etrong poaltlve correlation betveen 
educational attalnaent and eaployaent in later life. 
The dropout rate la alaralng vhen you realize that a 
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dlaproportlonate nuaber of dropouts also coie In jontect 
with the correctional syatea. 

In • study sponsored by the Children 'r Defense Fund, 
analysis of the 1970 U.S. Bureau of Census data 
indicated that neerly tvo allllon children betveen tha 
eges of 7 and 17 vara not enrolled in school. 
Raaaarchars fait that thaaa _ mires did not accurately 
raprasant tha real picture since the atatlatlcs do not 
Include atudenta vho vere enrolled but suspended or 
expelled, nor do they Include aany handicapped or 
pregnant students vho vere receiving only hoaebound 
instruction (Vaahlngton Reaearch Project, 1974). Theae 
statistics are alaralng because, as Keenan and Heaaond 
(1979) state "the incidence of dropouts, pushouts, and 
exr laea in the juvenile delinquent and storage 
institutions if txtnatly high" <p. M2). 

While the study does not accurately reflect the nuaber 
ox atudenta phyalcally out of achool, also lacking in 
thoae statistics are the nuaber of children vho are 
functionally out of achool. The study estimates thct 
there are a far greater nuaber of studenta vho remain in 
school vhile benefitting very little or not at all <p. 
2). tlany of the students ve serve in correctional 
education fall into these categories, as they huve 
either been phyalcally out of achool or functionally 
excluded prior, to coaing in contact vlth the crlainal 
juatice aystea. 

2.2.3 Another area where education haa cose under heavy 
criticlaa is in declining achievement scores snd 
increasing illiteracy ra'ea. In 1960, in addition to 
the approxlaately 2 allllon students out af achool, 83X 
of the 4 allllon special education etude .its vere not 
parioraing adequately in basic subjects and another 3 
allllon atudenta vere enrolled in coa'*nsatory education 
progress funded under Title 1. The^e figures are 
lndlcatora of the significant nuaber of strlenta vho are 
fslllng to benefit froa our educstlonsl aystea 
(Yaaeldyke & Algozzine, 1984). 

2.2.4 Aa one eight auapect, a dispropor* ionate nuaber of those 
who drop out or vho are enrolled in coapenaatory 
education prograas are ainority atudents. While 
national averages indicate that approxlaately 10X of 
atudenta drop out each year, statistics shov that 22X of 
Aaerican Indiana drop out, 20X of Hlspanica, and 13X of 
blacka quit achool. 

In addition to higher drop out ratea, ainority studenta 
alao perfora lover on standardized *ests. Studies hsve 
ahovn that vlth the exception of Oriental Americans, 
minority students in the first grade score on the 
average one standard deviation lover than vhlte 
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studenta. Furthermore, that deficiency increases in 
the higher grade levels, ?lth tvelfth grade ainority 
students falling significantly behind white students 
(Coleaan, 1966; Burkhead, Fox, & Holland 1967; cf. 
Dearaan & Pllako, I960). 

Disproportionate nuabers of ainority atudents are alao 
found within our correctional lnatltutiona. In a U.S. 
Departaent of Justice study (1977) researchers found 
that blacks were two and a half tlaes more numerous 
among incarcerated populations than among the general 
population of 10 to 19 year olds. In addition, while 
Hlapanlcs constituted only 6X of the genersl population, 
they represented 9X of the lncsrcersted juvenile 
populstlon. This dsts lndlcsting higher percentsges of 
alnorlties among dropouts and acadeaic underachievers, 
correlatea with the higher percentagea of alnorlties 
among incarcerated populations. 

Dealing effectively with these large nuabers of students 
who are falling to benefit froa education la no eaay 
task. In the past, when a atudent failed to adjuat to 
the currlculua, they were alaply excluded froa achool. 
With the advent of the civil rights movement and the 
corresponding right to education for the handicapped 
movement, exclusion was no longer considered sopropriste. 
As s result, schools were forced to find better wsys of 
aeetlng the needs of their studenta and special education 
caae out of the cloaet and into the clasarooa. 

2.3 F^eigence of Special and Remedial Prograas 

2.3.1 Although special education prograaa existed in private 
institutions, it waa not until atates passed aandatory 
education laws that we began to see thea in public 
Lchools. Theae flrat school attendance lawa forced 
exceptional children to become more vlalble in the 
public achool ayatea <Dlaplay T-2. 3.1). 

Aa a reault, early educational prograaa only offered 
tvo choices. Either you receiv/d and benefitted froa 
instruction which waa provided in lock-step graded 
classes or you were educsted in special clsss, totally 
removed froa the aalnatrssa. Theae special claaaea were 
viewed by aost educators as clearinghouses for studenta 
vho vere en route to the prevailing tn»atisenl 
facilities (i.e., lnatltutlons for the physically, 
aentally, or morally deviant membera of aoclety 
<Ysae?<4y:*e & Algoz/ine, 1964)). 

Soae of theae special clasaea vere eatabllahed to aerve 
etudenta vlth a; clflc dlaabllltlea. Claaaea for the 
blind vere initiated in 1900 in the public schools of 
Chicago, but unfortunately this waa not until 71 year*, 
after their emergence in private lnatltutiona (Reynolds 
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& Birch, 1982). And vhll* aoae of thtit dints vere 
deelgned to itrvf atudanta with specific lapalraen'.e, 
othera were elmply ■ duaplng ground for thoee students 
who did not fit Into the regular claeerooa. 

2.3.2 Since their beginnings in the warly 1900b, public school 
progress for special students hsve developed into sn 
elaborate ayetem. Special education claaaea far the 
categories of handicapping conditions stipule * »c" under 
P.L. 94-142 are one vay the ayatea haa tried to cope 
with atudent failure and the inability of schools to 
aeet the needs of their students. In addition, other 
apeclal remedial and compeneatory prograaa (i.e., Title 
I, rieadatart, Project Follow Through, etc. >, aa well aa 
vocational education, have been lapleaented to cope with 
the significant nueber of atudenta who are not 
aucceedlng in today 'a schools. 

The Eleaentary and Secondary Education Act (ESEA) Title 
I, now called Chapter I, haa provided coapensatory ed- 
ucation funding for economically disadvantaged students. 
Many correctional education prograaa receive aoae of 
their funding through Chapter I aonlea. These funds are 
provided to achoola on the basis of the proportion of 
students living at the poverty level. Unfortunately, 
this doea not mean that all economically dlaadvantaged 
atudenta receive Title I/Chapter I aervlcea. Still, in 
the 1977-76 school year: 

- 87X of all schools in the U.S. received Title I funds 

- 5 allllon students were enrolled in Title I prograaa 

- aoat were enrolled in gradea 1-6 
11% of all atudenta required coapensatory education 

Finally, alnce Title I funding la weighted by the et&te 
average expenditure per pupil, achoola with the largeat 
proportion of low-lncoee atudenta did not neceaaarlly 
receive the largeat allocation* of funda. In Mississippi, 
where 20X of the students received coapenaatory education, 
the average per pupil expenditure waa lower, resulting in 
a lower proportion of Title I funda being allocated to that 
atate (Dearaan 1 Plleko, 1960). 

In 1963 The Vocational Education Act aade It poeeible 
for the iederal government to provide financial aeelet- 
ance to atatea to fund job training prograaa in the 
achoola. Although vocational training prograaa had been 
in exlatence alnce The Salth Hughee Act of 1917, they 
were rather Halted in acope and relatively few In nunbera. 

Traditionally, atudenta who had failed In 'regular* 
acadealcally oriented curriculua were aaalgned to 
vocational prograaa in order to prepare thea for 
employment. Now with the paaaage of P.L. 96-32v the 
Carl Perklne Voca ional Education Act, more emphaala 
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will be placed on assuring handicapped students equal 
acceaa to vocational training aa part of their special 
education prograaa. 

Correctional education prograaa have benefitted in the 
paat froa vocational training ec'ilea and Title I/Chapter 
I funding. With the movement toward the provision of 
94-142 aervlcea in correctional aettlnga, institutions 
should alao benefit froa apeclal atate and federal 
funding of apeclal education prograaa. In addition, 
aore monlea ahould become available thrcugh vocational 
training prograaa to sake thea acceeeihle to the 
handicapped incarcerated lnaate. 

2.3.3 Right to Education Movement 

We have talked about aeveral educational aoveaents, aoae 
of which grew out of the 1960a War on Poverty, and their 
atteapta to addreaa the failure of the achoola to 
educate significant nuabera of atudenta. It waa during 
thle era that the right to education for the handicapped 
aovement gained momentum. In a broader aenae though, 
the right to education aoveamnt waa part of the larger 
aovement advocating habllltatlon and treatment for the 
handicapped. Alao included in thla aovement waa the 
puah away froa lnatltutlonallzatlon and towards noraalcy 
for the handicapped. 

Over the past thirty years, the civil righte of 
Aaerlcana have continually been redefined and snaured 
through varloua mental dleablllty lawa, civil righte 
legislation and court litigation. The Education for All 
Handicapped Children Act of 197S, coemonly referred to 
aa Public Law 94-142, la a direct result of these 
historical movementa which have aerved to further lneure 
that all Americana are afforded equal opportunltlea 
under the law. In order to underetand P.L. 94-112 and 
its laplsmentlng regulatlone, one auet exaalne It in the 
context of th*se movementa. (Olaplay T-2. 3. 3a) 

The development of P.L. 94-142 haa typified the cycle of 
evolution that generally takea place when new lawa are 
drafted. Thla cycle la initiated when the cou* ta 
eatabllah certain righte and principles through legal 
lnterpretatlona of conatltutlonal provlalona. Theae 
legal declalona, which conatltute caae law, are only 
binding within the court'a jurisdiction. Howsver, some 
of these decisions are aeen aa aettlng a paychologlcal 
precedent, #ven when a legal one doea not axlet. After 
aeveral judicial declalona have been delivered on a 
right or principle, theae rights an«f prlnclplea are 
generally incorporated Into atatutory law by Congreaa or 
the varioua atate leglelaturue. The laplem*ntatlon of a 
new atatute la often followed by another round of 
litigation, which aeeka to interpret atatutory law to _ 
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clearly discern the intent of the lav Makers. The 
principle* or decision! that result from this second 
round of litigation are then frequently translated into 
legislative amendments and refinements of the lav, in 
order to further clarify the Intent. Thus, ve have 
three lsportant sources of lav in our system 
Constitutional lav, statutory lav, and case lav. 

In examining Constitutional lav in the United States, 
three important principles affect education. First, 
the federal government has only those povers 
speclflcslly granted by the U.S. Constitution. All 
other powers are reserved for the states, except those 
specifically denied by the Constitution, thereby 
allovlng the states to legislate to protect or proaote 
the general velfare of its citizens. In addition to the 
designation of certain povers, the Constitution assures 
that neither the state nor the federal government aay 
deny an individual citizen those rights vhlch are 
speclflcslly guaranteed by the U.S. Constitution, such 
as due process and equal protection. 

In the area of education, the 10th Amendment to the 
Constitution clearly reserves education as a state 
right. Consequently, alaost all state constitutions 
have enacted lavs that authorize or require a systea of 
public schools, as veil as Mandatory school attendance 
lavs. One »ight then ask hov the federal government got 
Into the picture vlth P.L. 94-142, as veil as other 
federally funded educational progress, if education is 
supposedly regulated by the states? 

The federal government has cose into the educational 
arena through the interpretation of certain statutory 
lavs and through the equal protection and due process 
clauses of the Constitution. Statutory lav includes all 
lavs (or statutes) vhlch are vrltten by Congress or the 
various state legislatures. It is also inclusive of the 
rules and regulations that are vrltten to accompany the 
legislation. 

Under Article 1, Section 8 of the Constitution, Congress 
vas granted the pover to tax and spend in order to 
protect the general velfare of the people by enticing 
states to meet certain standards and conditions in the 
provision of educational services. Thus, monies made 
available through the federal government by lavs such as 
P.L. 94-142, Title I (nov Chapter I) of the Elementary 
and Secondary Education Act, and the Vocational Education 
Act, etc., are only provided upon the fulfillment of 
specified conditions. In other vords, these lavs are not 
mandatory unless a state vlshes to receive funding allocated 
by the lav. 

While compliance vlth certain federal statutes may be 
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elective on the part of the states, both the states and 
the federal government are bound by the due process and 
equal protection clauses of the Constitution. The right 
to education for the handicapped movement has its roots 
in the civil rights movement, vhlch grev out of judicial 
interpretations of these tvo Constitutional clauses. 

The concept of "due process* is guaranteed to us through 
the 5th and 14th Amendments of the U.S. Constitution. 
These amendments stipulate that governments cannot 
deprive citizens of life, liberty, or property unless 
due process of the lav has been provided. Due process 
means that at the minimum, clttzens are to be notified 
of the sctlon to be taken and they have the right to be 
heard. In Instances such as a capital crime, vhere 
there is the issue of life at stake, the r"»xisus amount 
of due process has been required. This is interpreted 
to Include the right to a speedy trial, to counsel, to 
compel and cross-examine vltnesses, to appeal decisions, 
etc. Federal and state lavs can mandate more due process 
than vhat is required by the Constitution, but not less. 

Our right to equal protection under the lav is also 
found in the 3th and 14th Amendments. While the right 
to equal protection of the lav does not mean that all 
citizens must be treated equally, the government must 
have a sufficient reason vhen they choose to treat some 
citizens differently. In cases vhere a citizen is 
receiving differential treatment because of membership 
in a minority group that is relatively poverless, or 
vhere there is a constitutional right being abridged, 
the government must clearly demonstrate a compelling 
reason for treating its cl+lzene differently. 

The 1954 Supreme Court decision in Brovn v. Board of 
Education vas based on this premise of equal protection. 
In its decision, the court held that racially segregated 
education violated the equal protection clause of the 
14th Amendment. In stating that "... it is doubtful 
that any child may reasonably be expected to succeed in 
life if he is denied the opportunity of education. Such 
an opportunity, vhere the state has undertaken to provide 
it, is a right vhlch must be made available to all on equal 
terms," the Brovn case opened the door for future litiga- 
tion on the behalf of handicapped children vho vere also 
being segregated and excluded. (Display T-2. 3. 3b) 

Follovlng the Brovn case and school integration, ability 
grouping or "tracking" vas an approach used by many 
districts to address the large numbers of students vho 
vere not succeeding. It ulao tended to maintain 
segregation vlthln "integrated" schools. The Hansen v. 
Hobson (1967) suit vas instrumental in having the 
system of ability tracking eliminated from th« Washington, 
D. C. school system. Follovlng this case, the courts have 
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repeatedly deeonetreted that educational plsceeente baaed 
on achievement test acoraa raault In disproportionate 
nuabere of alnorlty etudente being placed In the lover 
tracks. Vhen ability tracking vaa ellelneted, aore pres- 
sure vas then brought to bear on the echoole regarding 
their Inability to adequately aerve atudenta. Hanaen v. 
Hobeon therefore affected the drafting of later legleletlon 
In tvo vayst (1) It brought preeeure to eetebllsh other 
aore acceptable vaya of categorizing and eervlng children 
In the schools, and (2) It helped to eeteblleh that thla 
categorization could not be done on the baala of achleveaent 
acoraa alone. 

Following the Hanaen v. Hobaon decieion, the Diana v. 
State Board of EducaMon (1970) caae eetebllehed another 
laportant precedent for epeclal education. In thla 
case, the stete of California agreed to CD teat all 
non-English speaking children In their prlaary language, 
as veil as English, prior to placement In claaaea for 
the aentally retarded, <2> to ellalnate "unfair verbal 
ltees' froa tests, and <3> to develop 10 teata that art 
noraed on Hexlcen-Aaerlcan populatlona and that reflect 
that culture. Teatlng atudenta In their native language 
vaa a provision later Incorporated Into P. L. 94-142. 

In 1971, the Penneylvanla Aesoclatlon for Retarded 
Children (PARC) used the equal protection clauae and the 
precedent aet by the Brovn case to force the state of 
Pennsylvania to provide equal educational opportunities 
for Its retarded citizens. However, In PARC v. 
Pennsylvania, a conaent agreessnt vaa entered Into, aa 
oppoaed to a judicial decieion being handed dovn. 
Therefore, while It aet the tone for future litigation 
and leglelatlon on the behalf of the handicapped, the 
PARC caae aet no legal precedent, alnce conaent 
agreeaente are only legally binding on the partlea 
Involved In the ault. 

The PARC agreeaent stipulated that every retarded 
Individual ahould be provided a free, appropriate public 
education that vaa epeclflcally dealgned to aeet their 
Individual capabllltlee. In addition, It atated that 
theae eervlcee were to be provided In the least 
reetrlctlve f nvironaent and that there vould be an 
autoaatlc revaluation of an Individual 'a prograa every 
tvo yeare. The agreeaent also Insured that retarded 
citizena vere entitled to procedural due proceea 
conaletlng of notice and hearing and that any change of 
placeaent required due proceea procedure* be 
lapleaented. Theae baalc tenenta later beeaae the 
backbone of P. L. 94-142. 

Following cloaely behind the PARC case, a ault waa 
brought In the District of Coluebla on behalf of 
eaotlonally disturbed students who were being denied 
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acceaa to public education. The Hllla v. Board of 
Education of the District of Coluebla (1972) declalon 
again held no legal precedent outalde the court 'e 
jurledlctlon, but vaa vlevad aa a peychologlcal 
precedent by aany. The Hllle declalon reatated 
beelcelly the eaae principle aa that found In PARC, but 
extended It to all handicapped children by etatlng that 
children, regardleee of any exceptional condition or 
handicap, hev~ * conetltutlonal right to a publicly 
eupported education. 

Another laportant aepect of the Hllla caae vaa the 
concept that "equal" vas not always "equitable." The 
Board of Education had argued that there were 
lnauff lclent funda to eupport the higher coata of 
educating eaotlonally dlaturbed children. However, the 
court ruled that If aufflclent funda vere not available 
to eupport the total coat of education for all children 
then the Board of Education vaa to distribute the funda 
equitably, ao aa to fund the eaae percentage of the coat 
of education for the handicapped aa veil aa the non- 
handlcapped. In addition, the Hllla declalon alao 
eetebllehed the uae of due process hearing offlcera to 
lneure the rights of parente and atudenta. 

During the ease year aa the Hllla caae, the Vocational 
Rehabilitation Act vaa extended requiring flret eervlce 
prioritise for thoae vho vere the aoat eeverely 
handicapped. A year later, Congreee paaaed P. L. 93-112, 
The Rehabilitation Act of 1973. Since the original 
Intention of P.L. 93-112 vaa to eneure equal eaployaent 
opportunltlee for the handicapped under any progress 
vhlch vere receiving faderal funda, the nondlecrlalnatlon 
language found In Section 504 vaa Interpreted only aa 
prohibiting dlecrlalnatlon In aattera of eaployaent. In 
1974 the Rehabilitation Act vaa saended to broaden the 
definition of "handicapped" to Include any handicapped 
children vho eight be denied adaleelon to school ayeteaa 
vho vere alao receiving federal funda (Hartln, I960). 

In aplte of the aaendaenta Intended to broaden the 
lepact of Section 504, H.E. V. failed to reepond by 
proaulgatlng regulatlone. Without lapleaentlng regu- 
lations, school districts, aa veil aa other agenclee, 
did not feel coapelled to coaply vlth auch broad sweep- 
ing 1 Relation. In fsct, It wss not until four yeers 
lster sfter eeversl eebarraaelng deaonet rations and sit- 
ins, thst regulstlone vere published. These regulstlone 
sppesred In the Federsl Register on Hey 4, 1977, vlth 
full coapllance vlth the regulstlone aandated to occjr no 
later than Septeaber 1, 1978. The regulatlone deecrlbe 
Section 504 ss the liret federsl civil rights lev protect- 
ing the rljhte of hsndlcspped pereons snd requiring thst the 
hsndlcspped he brought Into the aalnatreaa of Aaerlcan life. 
During the four years between the paaaage of The 
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Rehabilitation Act of 1973 and the implementing 
regulatlone, Congress continued to push for reforms 
In th* provision of services for the handicapped. 
In August 1974, tha Education of th* Handlcappad Act, 
P. L. 93-320 required atat * aducatlon aganclaa to 
davalop stata plans vhlch ■ ould further dallnaata 
school district responslbl ltles and aaaura procedural 
safeguards. The following year, this act was aaended 
by P. L. 94-142, the Educat. on for All Handicapped 
Children Act. On October 1, 1977, just several months 
after the implementing regulations for Section 304 were 
signed into lav, the regulations for P.L. 94-142 became 
effective. There were then two important pieces of 
legislation that handicapped persons could rely on: 
Section 504 of the Rehabilitation Act of 1973 and P.L. 
94-142 (Martin, I960). Congress had definitely brought 
the handicapped out of the closet into the mainstream of 
American society. 

2.3.4 Major Federal Legislation 

2.3.4.1 Ser > 304 of the Rehabilitation Act of 1973 

(Display T-2.3.4.1) 

The Department of Health, Education and Welfare 
published final regulations for Section 304 on Hay 4, 
1977 (43 Code of Federal Regulations 84). As part of 
the Rehabilitation Act of 1973, Congress enacted Section 
504 vhlch provides that 'no otherwise qualified 
handicapped individual... shall, soley by reason of his 
handicap, be excluded from the participation in, be 
denied the benefits of, or be subjected to 
discrimination under any program or activity receiving 
federal financial assistance. * 

This regulation is Intended to ensure that programs 
receiving any federal assistance under Health, Education 
and Welfare are operated vlthout discrimination on the 
basis of handicap. The regulations: 

(1) dc lne and forbid acta of discrimination in employment 

(2) require recipients to make reasonable accoamodatlone to 
the handicaps of applicants and employees 

(3) require recipients to make programs accessible and to assure 
that nev facilities are readily accessible to handicapped 
persons 

(4) and to operate their programs in a nondlecrlmlnatory manner. 

Aside from the 94-142 regu'atlone, Section 304 alao 
mandates a fr*e, appropriate, public education for all 
handicapped persons regardless of the nature or ae . lty 
of the handicapping condition. In thlw area, the 
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Implementing regulations for 304 and 94-142 are almost 
identical in vordlng. 

In addition, 304 definitions of handicapping conditions 
are more inclusive than those of 94-142. Consequently, 
some educators feel that all adjudicated juveniles meet 
the definition of 'handicapped persons' under Section 
504. This section defines 'handicapped person' as ore 
vho has a physical or mental impairment vhlch 
substantially limits one or more of major life 
activities (e.g., functions such as caring for one's 
self, performing manual tasks, vtJclng, seeing, hearing, 
speaking, breathing, learning and working). 

2.3.4.2 P.L. 94-142 -- The Education for 
All Handicapped Children Act 

(Display T-2.3.4.2) 

As mentioned before, although Section 504 vas passed by 
Congress- in 1973, the implementing regulations were not 
promulgated until 1777, and were published just before 
the regulations for P.L. 94-142 were finalized. While 
504 forbids discrimination against handicapped by recip- 
ients of federal funds and required that all handicapped 
receive a free, appropriate, public education, P.L. 94-142 
vas implemented to fund the excess costs of educating the 
handicapped. Under 94-142, states vhlch developed plans 
stipulating policies and procedures for educating handicapped 
students could receive flow-through funds originally project- 
ed to range from 10 to 40% of the excess costs. State plans 
were to Include service to all handicapped children between 
the ages of 3 and 18 by 1978, and 3 and 21 no later than 
September 1980. 

P.L. 94-142 alao mandated certain provisions that the 
states must meet to insure education of the handicapped. 
For example, states h*d to guarantee that students would 
be educated in the least restrictive environment and to 
the maximum extent possible with nonhandlcapoed peers. 
Further assurances regarding evaluation and placement 
procedures were to be made in order to guard against 
racially or culturally discriminatory practices. Once 
evaluated, handicapped students must have an individ- 
ualized education program developed prior to placement. 
And finally, due process procedures were Included to 
ensure that 'whenever a school proposes or refuses to 
initiate or change the identification, evaluation, or 
placement of a child* parental rights would be protected 
through prior notice, the right to be heard, and consent 
requirements. 

2.3.4.3 Education for the Handicapped 
Act Amendments of 1983 



(Display T-2.3.4. 3) 
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In 1983 Congress passed P. L. 98-199 to emend tht 
Education of ths Handicapped Act. These amendments 
provide for discretionary grants for secondary education 
and transitional services for ths handicapped. They 
establish funding priorities fo«* transitional atrategles 
and techniques, sodel vocational progress, cooperative 
aodela for traneltlon, and research projects in 
aecondary education. 

These asendsents could have an lspact on correctional 
education progress In light of the Department of 
Education 'a current funding prioritise. Recent requeats 
for proposals Indicated that handicapped populations 
who vere also dropouts, Migrants, Minorities, or 
Incarcerated vere to be targeted populatlona for 
projects seeking funding. 



2.3.4.4 Carl Perkins Vocational 

Education Act - P.L. 98-324 

The Carl Perkins Vocational Education Act vas signed 
Into lav In 1984 and the implementing regulatlona vere 
published In the mummer of 198S. As Mentioned before, 
this set provides for a i. umber of revisions to previous 
vocational education legls 1 on. Since the 1970s there 
have been 10X set aside ft ' located tc aupport 
vocational education for the ,,»dicappeC. Those set 
aside funds vlll reaaln, but vlth stronger Matching and 
excess costs provisions. 

In the past, although 10. SX of all elementary anJ aecondary 
atudenta vere Identified as handicapped, only . 3X w*-»* en- 
rolled In vocational education progress. With this rev act 
there are ssny nev assurances that states ~'~<st aake lr» guar- 
anteeing equal access and recruitment of handicapped sti'dtnta 
to a full range of programs. 

Hopefully, this act vlll have a positive Impact on the pro- 
vision of vocational tn ing programs to handicapped lnaatea. 

2.3.5 Movement Into Corrections 

At the same time that the right to education for the 
handicapped movement vas gaining momentum, the right to 
treatment and habllltatlon for confined non-crlalnala 
and constitutional llalla on treatments Imposed on 
civilly committed persons vere also being advanced. 
Hany of these caaea argued violations of the 8th 
Amendment's proscription of Cruel and unusual 
punishment. While these cases Initially focused on 
physlcsl abuses, environmental deficiencies, and the 
use of certain drugs In treatment therapies, etc., more 
recent Csses have also expanded to include the provision 
of educstlonsl services to handicapped offendera. The 
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movement in corrections vaa alallar to tr*et for 
handicapped peraona in general. The first casea vere 
argued under a right to treatment and 14th Amendment 
rights, vhlle later caaes have relied on the provisions 
of P.L. 94-142 and Section 504. 

In 1972, around the aame time as the PARC caae vaa 
arguing right to treatment for the lnatltutlonallzed 
mentally retarded, three important class action suits 
vere brought arguing « right to treatment for incar- 
cerated juveniles. One of these suits vaa brought by 
the boya of a training achool In Indiana for violation 
of their let, 9th, and 14th Amendment rights (Keenan, t 
Hammon 1979, pp. 351-351). The Nelson v. Heyne case apeci 
fled th these Incarcerated juveniles had an affirmative 
right to treatment and that the treatment ahould take into 
conaideration the individual needs of the students. 

A similar class action suit vaa also brought in 1972 in 
the Inmates of Boys Training School v. Afflect. Here 
again, the court found a right to treatment and the 
reaponalblllty of the institution to provide such 
treatment. And finally, in Hartarella v. Kelly the 
court ruled that not only vere lnaatea to be provided 
treatment, but that a constitutionally adequate standard 
of treatment must be maintained. This caae vaa one of 
the first that mandated certain minimum levels of service. 

The folleving year, in 1973, a claaa action suit vaa 
brought agalnat the Texas Youth Council. Although the 
Horalee v. Turaan caae vaa not settled until 1977, 
around the time that the 94-142 regulatlona ve e to be 
Implemented, the court did finally specify a right to 
treatment that included a right to education for the 
educationally handicapped. 

Another ri^jht to treatment case Is found in Ruiz v. 
Estelle, a Texas esse involving conditions of confinement 
for prisoners. Issuss involving special education for 
both sdults snd Juveniles vere raised at the trial, prompt- 
ing the Texaa Department of Corrections conceaalon that 
only about 20% of the handicapped lnaatea vere actually 
being served at that time. 

As ve have mentioned, by 1977 regulatlona had been 
promulgated for both Section 504 and 94-142. In that 
aame year, a class action ault, Morgan v. Sproat, vaa 
brought by the students in a juvenile facility in 
Mississippi. This vss ons of the first cssss argued 
under 94-142 regulatlona and the court ordered improve- 
menta reflecting educational and special education needs. 
Shortly after the legulatluna for 94-142 were publlshsd, 
atatea began to pass thsir own lavs gusrsntsslng a 
right to education for the handicapped vithin their 
atatea. The first claaa action right to treatment ault 
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brought under 94-142 and etete lav vae Do* ft al. v. 
Bradley. It wee filed in 1978 on behalf of all mentally 
retarded reaidenta of juvenile correctional facllltlaa 
in t " atata of Tenneaaee. Tha f lndlnge of vldaapraad 
abuse of aentellv retarded luvenlle lnaatea reaulted in 
an injunction decree being laaued by vhe court in early 
1979 (Hocxenberry, 1980). 

Another landaark caae occurre in Porth Carolina in 
1979. In the Willie H. claaa action suit, the atata 
agreed to provide appropriate treataent and educational 
aervicea for all incarcerated eeotionelly disturbed 
juvenllea within the state. Thffje etudenta experienced 

/ere eaotional probleaa and vere conaidered violent 
and aggreaalve. Existing correctional facllltlaa could 
not provide th*a with appropriate treataent prograaa and 
the exiatlng aental health prograaa could not provide 
the aecure envlronaent needeJ by eany of theae att'dente. 
Thla conaent agreeaent reaulted in the eatabliahaent of 
specialized treataent facllltlaa and prograaa to deal 
with thla population of etudenta. 

In 1981, Greer* v. Johnaon, another correc;iona caae, 
alao affiraed *he righta of lnaatea to special edi etioo 
aervicea under 94-142 and atata lav. In thla Hiaaa- 
chuaetta case, the court ruled that handicapped lnaatea 
not yet 22 yeara old did not forfeit their righta to a 
free appropriate publJc education aiaply becauae they veie 
incarcerated. Under ? 1-142 thtv 18-21 year old age range la 
not aandatory unless ~ dacatlonal ear vice a are provided under 
atate lav to other ..andlcappsd or nonhandicapped etudenta. 
Haaaachusette haa auch a lav and mo the court deterained 
that handicapped lnaatea vere also entitled to auch aervicea. 

While it ia the reeponelblllty of the atata education 
agency to eneure -hat all handicapped etudenta, 
regardleee of lnatltutlonalizatlon or incarceration, 
receive an appropriate education, there are aeveral 
aitigatlng fartora that Bake this, at beat, a difficult 
taak. The problee of coordination of aervicea la 
u^tlly exacerbated by the nuaber of agenciea vho are 
at ilJy Involved in the proviaion of aervicea and the 
variety of adainlatratlve arrangeaenta that are involved 
in the proviaion of auch aervicea. Moving 94-142 into 
v^e correctional aetting and bringing correctional 
fa^ilitlea into coapl'.ance in the proviaion of apecial 
education snd related aervicea will be no eaay taak. It 
la highly likely that ve will continue to aee litigation 
involving the paraaetera of apecial education within the 
correctional aetting. 

3.0 Special Education in Today 'a Schools 

3. 1 Who ia Being Served in Special Education? 

ERiC*2 
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3.1.1 Prevalence Figures 

It has been eatlaated that about 10-15X of American 
achool children should be conaidered exceptional and 
prov. >d apecial education aervicea. Theae figure? are 
baaed on prevalence eatlaalei published by the federal 
government over the paat tvo decides. However, aoae 
politicians and crltlca of apecial education argu that 
exceptionality haa been overeatlaated and that eatlaa+*a 
should be conalderably leaa than 10X. Theae crltlca 
cite a United Statea General Accounting Office (6A0, 
1981) report published in 1981, aa aupportlve of their 
opinion. However, advocates of apecial education cite 
the very aaae atatlatlca aa being aupportlve of their 
poaltlon (Dlaplay T-3. 1.1). 

In the 1981 6A0 report, the prevalence estlaates 
previously published by the government were coapared 
with atatlatlca on the nuaber of atudenta currently 
being served in each category of exceptionality. 
Needleaa to aay, there were large discrepancies between 
the two aeta of flgurea. The text of the GAO report, 
along with the flgurea, indicated that during the 1980- 
81 achool year there were a aubatantlal nuaber of 
exceptional atudenta who had not been identified or 
aerved. The report indicated that only approximately 
4.3 aillion atudenta were receiving special education. 
Thla figure ia roughly half of the government's esti- 
sution that there are 8 aillion handicapped atudenta in 
the United Statea. Alao, aoae would argue that aany of 
th? unidentified and uncounted handicapped are achool drop- 
out a, expellees, or are aaong our incarcerated populations. 

Opponenta of the high prevalence flgurea argue that the 
8 aillion eatlaate ia far too high. They feel that aost 
atudenta in n%*d of apecial education are presently 
being aerv d. They further clala that aany of the 
students formerly thought to be alldly handicapped are 
inatead juat alightly below average in ability and/or 
achievement. Likewise, they argue that theae Blow 
learnera and others in need of k emediel education can be 
adequately aerved by regular teachers. 

Certainly, there are no eaay concluatona to be drawn 
froa these arguments. The truth probably Ilea aoeewhere 
between the *vo extremes. Deflnltlona tve aufflclently 
vague and subjective to allow the poaaibillty that aoae 
adalnlBtratora and teachera ignore the needa of aany 
alldly handicapped students in order to hold down the 
high coata of apecial education. Aa Kneedler (1984) 
points out, it is ironic that aoae handicapped children 
aa/ go uneerved uecauae of the provisions of 94-142, 
instead of it being the other vay around. Schools aay 
fall to identify all handicapped atudenta in order to 
avoid financial dlaaater or proaecutlon for falling to 
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provide services to six identified students (Keuffean, 
1982| Hagllocca I Stephens, 1960). 

.1.2 Incidence Flguraa 

Aalda froa tha coaparlaon of pravalanca and lncldanca 
rataa, tha GAO raport lndloatad that tha "typical" 
apaclal education atudant la young (preedoleecent), 
asle, and alldly handlcappad (0AO, 1961, p. 11). 
Although aalaa coaprlaa about SIX of atudanta aga 3 to 
21, tvo thlrda of all atudanta anrollad In apaclal 
aducatlon ara aalaa. Additionally, tha raaulta of a 
Research Trlangla Inatltuta aurvay (Pyeche, 1960) 
indicated that 31X of tha atudanta currantly aarvad in 
apaclal aducatlon hava alld handicaps, vhlla 36X hava 
Moderate handicaps, and 13X ara cleeslfled as aavara. 
Tha 0AO raport lndlc&ted that 6.3SX of all achool aga 
children vara balng aarvad aa handlcappad In I960. 

Anothar atudy conductad by tha Off lea of Civil Rlghta 
<1980) lndlcetad that vhlla bier < atudanta coaprlaa 16X 
of public achool anrollaant, thay constitute 21X of tha 
anrollaant In apaclal aducatlon prograca. White 
atudanta, vho aeke up 73X of tha public achrct 
anrollaant, account for only 71X of spec* el *c icatlon 
claaaaa. 

Tha lncldanca pf handicap aaong tha population of 
incarcerated youth lndlctitea that a dieproportlonete 
nuabar of Individuals In corractlonal facllltlaa ara 
allglbla for apaclal aducatlon placaaant. Heaalnger 
C1976) found that approxlaataly SOX of tha youthful 
offenders procaasad at tha Virginia Stata Recepticr. 
and Dlagnoatlc Cantara h iu robleas In 'psychosocial 
adjuatasftt, • along vlth a possible lncldanca of aantal 
ratardatlon at tha rata of naarly MX. In a atudy oi 
ona hundrad and eixty-eix (166) youths adalttad to tvo 
atata corractlonal facllltlaa in Wisconsin, Prout (1961) 
reported a aavanty-ona parcent <71X> rata of auapactad 
exceptionality. Studlca of tha pravalanca of specific 
reading, language and learning disabilities in the 
juvenile delinquent population Indicate a rata of 
bet veer, 32X (Zlaesraan, Rich, Kellltz, 1 Broder, 1961) 
and 90X (Coapton, 1974; Trogdon, 1978; Jacobson, 1974| 
Poraaba, 1973). Horgen'a (1979) atudy of 204 atata 
correctional facllltlaa In tha Unltad Stataa Indicated 
that 42X of lncarcaratad juvenllea possessed aoae type 
of handicap. 

Others (Keenan t Haaaond, 1979) argue that by virtue of 
their Incarceration, these atudanta aaat the definitions 
of handlcappad under both 94-142 and 304. Thay atata 
that "tha fact that a child hae been removed froa hia 
hoaa and achool en* jnaant for hie ovn protection, for 
society 'a protection or lor vhatever other reason. . . 
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should be taken aa proof that tha child suffers froa: 
(a) an inability to learn vhlch cannot be explained by 
intellectual, sensory c£ health factors; Cor) (b) an 
inability to build or aalntaln aatlaf jctory 
Interpersonal relationships vlth paere and teachers. 9 

A recant croaa-aect ional atudy conductad by the National 
Canter for Stata Courts (Dunivant, 1962| Ziaeeraun, at 
el., 1961 | Kellltz I Hlller, 1960| Broder, Dunivant, 
Salth, i Sutton, 1961) did in fact etteapt to eatablleh 
a reletlonehlp betveen learning dlaabllltiea and juvenile 
delinquency. Data froa thla atudy Indicated that learning 
dlaabllltiea vare sore prevalent In the adjudicated delin- 
quent population than aaong non-delinquenta. Thla atudy, 
hovever, rejected the hypotheala of School Failure and 
Sueceptlblllty (Hurray, 1976) aa tha cauaa and instead 
proposed a "Differential Trcetaent Hypotheala.' Since 
atudy flndlnga revealed that learning dlaabl 4 and non- 
learning dlaablad atudanta reported engaging in tha ease 
klnda of delinquent behavlora, it vaa poatulatad that 
differential treat sent raaulta froa evidence of the 
chlld'a failure In achool, froa a reaction to aoaethlng 
about tha child hlaself, or both. For vhatever reaaon, 
tha LD child la treated differently for the aaaa delinquent 
behavior and aa a reault la auch aore likely to bacoae 
Incarcerated (Ziaeeraen, at al., 1961). 



3.1.3 Dlfflcultlea vlth Flguraa 

Aa va aantlonad a fav alnutaa ago, there has ajen aoae 
problaa In reconciling the large dlfferencea in the 
prevalence and lncldanca flguraa for handicapping 
condltiona in ganersi. These probleee also carry over 
into the correctional aatting, vhere it ia not entirely 
clear vhat tha Incidence rataa are. 

Aa In tha public achoola, aoae of the dlacrepanclea aay 
be a reault of tha correctional facility 'a reluctance to 
identify large nuabera of handicapped atudanta becauae 
of tha financial burden that vould be placed on the 

institution. 

Other diecrepanctee can be due to aaaeaaaent and 
identification proceaaea eaployed in correctional 
facllltlaa. For vhatever reaaona, there la a great 
degree of variability in reported incidence rataa, aa 
aoae atatea count all incarcerated juvenllea a* 
handlcappad vhlla othera covnt very fev. 

3.2 After a atudant haa been evaluated and found to be eligible 
for aervlcea under P. L. 94-142, an Individualized Education 
Prograa (IEP) la developed. Thia Individualized prograa la a 
vrltten itateaent of the goala and objectives that are to fce 
set in providing an appropriate education for the atudant. 
The IEP auat be in effect before any special education or w 
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related service ere provided and auat be iapleaented as soon 
as poaalbla following Its developaent (Dlapiay T-J. 2>. 

3.2.1 It la tha raaponalblllty of tha pubXlc agancy to Initiate 
and conduct an IEP aeetlng vhanavar It la nec. eeery to 
develop, ravlav or ravlaa tha individuelized prograa of 

a handlcappad student. Whan a atudant la rafarrad to 
spaclaX education for tha flrat tlaa an IEP aaatlng auat 
ba haXd within 30 calender daya froa tha date that eligi- 
bility ves deteralnad. Once a atudent la receiving servic- 
es, then periodic revleve of their prograa auat ba conducted 
at Xeaat annually. More frequent revleva and revision* can 
be Initiated vhen neceeasry. 

3.2.2 Theae IEP aeetinga ahouid be scheduled at a convenient 
tlaa to encourage and facilitate parental lnvolveaent In 
the developaent of the educational prograa. Other 
partlclpente involved In IEP Meetings would Include: a 
repreaentatlve oi the public agency, the atudent 'a 
teacher, the atudent (when appropriate >, and any other 
lndlvlduale at the dlecretlon of the parent or agency. 

3.2.3 To enaure that the perente of a handlcappad atudent are 
afforded the opportunity to participate, they ahouid be 
notified early enough ao that they aay plan to attend. 
The Meeting auat aleo ba echeduled at a Mutually agreed 
on tlaa and place. The notification aent to parenta 
ehould atate the purpoee, tiee and location of the 
aeeting and vho vlll attend. 

3.2.4 Aalde froa designating vho la to take part In the 
developaent of the IEP, the lav alao etipuletes the 
basic content of the docueent. Flrat, a atateaent 
regarding the atudent 'a present level of educational 
perforaance auat be provided. Baaed on thla infor- 
aatlon, a liet of annual goals and ehort tare instruc- 
tional objectives ahouid be developed and Included. 
Once theae have been written, a atateaent auat be 
provided vhicn dellneatee the epeclflc apeclal edu- 
cation and related eervlcee thU are to be provided 
and the extent to v.Mch the atudent vlll participate 
In regular educational progress. A projected date 
for Initiation of aervlcee la alao required, along 
vlth aoae indication of the duration of the aervlcea 
being provided. Finally, the IEP suat Include objec- 
tive criteria, evaluation proceduree, and achedulea 
for deteralnlng vhether the objectlvea are being aet. 

One concern that has been voiced regarding IEPs is that 
rf accountability. The ref .ations clearly state that 
v :e lav dot>a not require any agency, teacher, or other 
person be held accountable vhen a student does not 
achieve the annual goals and objectives specified if the 
IEP. The Intent Is that the IEP serves to identify and 
eonitor the goale that are educationally relevant for 
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that student, not that they aaaure attainaent of those 
goala. Hovever, If a student vaa not asking adequate 
progress tovarda aaatery of hie or her individual 
objectlvea, one vould have to question the 'appropri- 
ateness' of the goala or perhaps the % approprlateneaa ' 
of the educstlonsl progrsas/aethods being used, 

3.3 Service Delivery 

3. 3. 1 Caacsde of Servlcea 

With the paaaage of 94*142, school districts neve been 
required to develop s conttnuus of services for 
hsndlcspped atudenta vlthin their district. Hsny 
districts hsve pstterned their service- on Oeno's <'970> 
Csscsde Systea of Special Education S.rvice or on Dunn 'a 
<1973> Modification of Deno'e work. In both sodele 
educational declalone are baaed on the learning needs of 
the student instead of on the particular categorical 
claaalf lcatlon of the atudent. 

The aodele are dlagiaaed as inverted pyrsslds (Display 
T-3.3. 1). Theae Jlagraae Illustrate the aoveaent froa 
leaat reetrlctlve envlronaent to eoet restrictive 
envlronaent baaed on the aervlcea required for the 
atudent to benefit froa their apeclal education prograa. 
In thla aodel the leaat reetrlctlve envlronaent la the 
regular claaa placeaent and the eoet reetrlctlve la the 
epecl'jl reeldentlal school. 

Of the levele of aervlce depicted In this aodel, the 
flrat five can be provided vlthin the context of the 
regular public school. Levele one through four allov 
the handicapped atudent to attend regular claaaea vlth 
t^eir nonhandicapped peera. Supportive help la provided 
through conaultation vlth their regular claaa teechere 
or by attending a reaource rooa for part of the day. 

The reaource rooa haa been an outgrovth of the 
dleeatlefactlon vlth the self -contsined speclsl 
clsss snd the aoveaent tovarda noraallzatlon for the 
hsndlcspped. It la also a recognition that neae 
atudenta are aore elallar to other students then they 
sre different. Support for the use of resource rooae 
has grovn out of the arguaent that they: (1) provide for 
greater organizational efficiency, (2) help to reduce 
the stlgaatlzatlon of the hsndlcspped atudent, snd (3) 
they piece aore eaphsala on instructions! reeedlatlon. 

The reaource rooa la generally an instructions! setting 
vhere the atudenta receive educstlonsl services on a 
regular, but part-tlae basis. When not In the resource 
rooa, the student is aselgned to regulsr clsaaes. 
Resource rooa lnetructlon vould be provided In thoae 
aubject areae vhere the atudent deen^cratee a elg- 
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nif leant discrepancy betveen ability and achievement. 
A variety of subjects and skills haw been taught In 
resource rooms depending on th* philosophy of ths 
osrticuiir school or district. Subjscts ordinarily 
taught ars basic skills arvas In reeding, math, writing, 
and spelling. Others say include Instruction in social 
skills, academic survival skills, and various content 
area subjscts. 

Students at level five require full-time placement 
In a special class with other exceptional students. 
Traditionally, these self-contained classes #ere 
categorical in nature, seaning that they served one 
disability group (i.e., hearing impaired, physically 
handicapped, learning disabled, eaotlonally disturbed, 
sentally retarded). In the past, this vas the «ost 
prevalent service delivery option used by the public 
schools. If y *» did not fit into a regular class, *hen 
• special clasa placesent »as the only other placement 
option. Today, in some sore rural areas, the self- 
contained cl^ss has become eomevhet sore cross- 
categorical vith several lov incidence populations 
beint grouped together. 

Although these students say require self-contained class 
placements in order to receive appropriate services, 
P.L. 94-142 mmndetes that all handicapped students, to 
the maximum extent appropriate, be educated with nonhan- 
dlceoped peers. It Is therefore required that educators 
provide opportunities, such as at lunch tiae, at recess, 
during physical education, and in other recreational 
activities, where these students can interact with 
nonhandlcapped peers. 

Because the students are reaoved fros the regular public 
school and their opportunity to interact with ncnhendl- 
capped peer* is greatly restricted, the last three types 
of placements on the pyrasid are seen as much sore 
restrictive in nature. Along with self-contained 
classes, xpac - school placements have also been 
traditional options in special education. As vr have 
noted, the f.\rut progress for handicapped students were 
provided in special segregated schools tor the deaf, 
blind or mentally retarded. 

Because of the stigmatizing effects that residential or 
institutional care can have on handicapped students, 
they are considered by many as less Cisireble placement 
options. As a result, many sore deal, blind, aentally 
retarded, or beheviorally disordered students are being 
served in special day treatment program*. Homebound 
instruction ic usually reserved for students who are 
physically unable to attend classes. It Is slso used as 
an interim service when determining appropriate 
placement for emotionally disturbed or behaviorally 
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disordered stu'Jents. 

In addition, Interagency agreements have tl loved some 
Institutions to provide services for lov Incidence 
populations within the prison setting. In one Instance, 
a deaf prisoner vas allowed to attend a nearbly state 
school for the deaf by being bused back and forth 
between the school and the prison. Others have con- 
tracted for services from Itinerant teachers who come 
into the correctional setting to provide services. 

Furthermore, Instruction has also been provided vithln 
the most restrictive setting In correctional Institu- 
tions, namely, lock-up. In some facilities, vhen inmate 
behavior permits, end the inmate la to be confined to a 
locked situation that vlll prohibit his attending classes 
for more than 8-10 days, "homebound" Instruction has been 
provided in that setting. 

We can as correctional educators provide a continuum of 
services vithln the Institutional setting vhlch complies 
vlth the Intent of 94-142 and meets the need* of our 
handicapped students. It may take a little more 
Ingenuity on our part and a lot more cooperative agency 
agreements, but it As possible. 

3.3.2 Aside from a cascade or continuum of services, special 
educators also speak of services in terms of vhether 
they are direct or Indirect. Direct services can be 
provided in several vays. Any time handicapped students 
attend a special class, see the speech therapist, 
occupational therapist or adaptive physical education 
t ache**, or receive specialized vocational training, 
they are receiving direct services froa a special 
educator. Additionally, many school districts, as veil 
as some correctional education programs have adopted 
consulting tencher models or Itinerant teacher models to 
augment their direct service options. 

The consulting teacher model has been adopted by some 
programs to facilitate the malnstreamlng of handicapped 
students. A consulting teacher often operates in a dual 
capacity by providing direct services to the student vho 
is malnstreamed in a regular class or by providing 
indirect services. Direct services might Involve thw 
special education teacher going Into Mie regular 
classroom to help the student vlth regular classroom 
assignments. To make this a more viable option, the 
teachers may group several handicapped students Into a 
mainstream class so that the consulting teacher can use 
th«lr time more efficiently. The provision of Indirect 
services may Involve: lnservlce training of regular 
educators) adapting of curriculum materials to be used 
by the regular teacher or vocational tralMrj vrltlng 
lEPs vhen the Instruction Is to be offered In the 



regular class: etc. 

Soaetlaea, due to epercity cf population, the resource 
rooa teacher or consulting teacher vlll operate on an 
itinerant basis. A person serving In this capacity 
•ay travel to more than one school during ti<e day or 
week. Itinerant teachers are used vhen It Is not 
econoalcally feasible to provide a teacher for a snail 
nusber of handicapped students or In Instances here a 
correctional facility aay not be able to recruit a 
specialized person to work on a full-tlae basis. 

3.3.3 Least Restrictive Environment and Halnatreemlng 

Whenever ve speak of a contlnuus of services or the 
provision of special education, ve constantly encounter 
the teres lesst restrictive environment and malnetream- 
lng. They are perhaps the tvo aost Misinterpreted teras 
and the tvo that have given regular educators the moat 
nlghtsares and apprehensions regarding special education 
(Diaplay T-3.3.3). 

To begin with, 94-142 never Mentions the tera aalnstreaalng. 
Instead the lav refers to the requirement that handicapped 
persona be educated In the least restrictive environment. 
It alao requires that to the maxlsue extent appropriate, 
handicapped students are to be educated vlth nonhandlcapp- 
ed students. However, this does not mean that all handi- 
capped students are to be placed In regular classes, nor 
docs It mean that It la appropriate for all to be placed 
In regular schools. Appropriateness has to be determined 
on the basis of Individual need a, For a severely emotion- 
ally disturbed atudent, the leaat restrictive environment 
vhere he can benefit trom epeclal education aay be a 
residential facility. Additionally, the least restrictive 
environment for a deaf atudent may be the regular class vlth 
some modlflcatlona to the environment. 

On the other hand, ~alnatreaaing la the concept of 
moving handicapped lndlvlduala froa *ore reatrlctlve 
aet tinge into the malnstreaa of society. One extiple of 
this la the moving o_ a handicapped student from a eelf- 
contained claaa into a regular school claea for all or 
part oi the achooi day. 

Aa a reault of 94-142 and the concepte of leaat restric- 
tive environment and aalnstreaalng, the concept of epeclal 
education haa begun to move from a place-oriented to a 
ear vice -oriented focue. In the paet, if a atudent vaa 
labeled aa mentally retarded, It vaa aeeumed that the 
atudent ahould b* placed in a claes or echool for the 
retarded. Slallax aaeuaptlone were eade for deaf, 
blind, and learning dlaabled students. The type of 
label assigned to the student often dictated «hat 
services would be available to that atudent, mm well aa 
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the location of those services (i.e., state residential 
schools, special day schoole, etc.*. Today, many special 
educatore view lebele aa merely "tickets" through the 
"door" of special education. Once through thai, door, 
labels ahould be discarded and decisions made on the 
beels of the particular services needed by that atudent. 
Aa a reault, ve now eee students labeled aa "mentally 
retarded," "learning disabled," or "behavlorally 
disordered" belna served, at the earns time in the same 
resource room, on the baele of the particular skills In 
need of remediation. 

Assumptions regarding eervlcee and placement, made 
etrlctly on the baela of a label, are no longer valid 
special education practlcea. 

3.3.5 An Important component in the movement from a place- 
oriented concept to a aervice-oriented concept, and from 
the more reetrlcted aettlng to the leea restricted one, 
Is the provision of related eervlcee. Under 94-142, 
dlatrlcta are required to provide the related eervlcee 
that are neceeeery for a handicapped atudent to benefit 
froa hie/her epeclally deelgned educational prograe. 

The area of related eervlcee haa been a hot laaue alnce 
the publlehlng of the 94-142 implementing regulatlone. 
Aa ve have mentioned, eeveral aajor lav aulta have 
reaulted and the first 94*142 caae to be heard by the 
Supreme Court Involved related eervlcee laauea. Related 
-ervicea can Include, but are not limited to: apeech 
therapy; phyalcal or occupational therapy; 
traneportatlOR to and froa eervlcee; couneellng or 
5-ldance eervlcee; peychologlcal eervlcee; faally 
counseling; medical eveluatlone required for dlagnoetlc 
purpoeee; interpreter eervlcee; catheterization; 
adaptive phyalcal education; etc. The key requirement 
la that the aervlce be required in order for a atudent to 
benefit froa their epeclal education. In the Tatro 
caae, clean intermittent catheterization vaa required In 
order for the atudent to remain In echool during the day 
and thereby profit from her epeclal education program 
As a reault, the court ruled thle was a legitimate 
related aervlce and required that it be provided. 

The lav, however, doee not require that the ecnool 
district pay all coete, only that theee eervlcee be 
provided *\ no coat to the parente. Soaetlaea, parente 
may have lneurance pollclee that pay part of the coete 
of such services, and vhen they do It la very appro- 
priate for the lneurance companies to do so. Another 
option for tha provision of sen is through 
interagency agreemente whereby «* of the coete are 
abeorbed in other agency'e budgete (i.e., Mental Health, 
Public Health, etc. >. 
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4.0 CURRENT ISSUES IN SPECIAL AND CORRECTIONAL EDUCATION 



4. 1 Labeling 

1.1.1 Advantages 



4.1.1.1 Enables school aged children and youth 
access to special education aervlcea. 

4.1.1.2 Permlte adulta eligibility for government 
aaalatance prograaa (e.g., rent aubcldy, 
vocational rehabilitation, medical sfrvlcea. 

4.1.1.3 Identlflee atudenta vlth slsllar character- 
let lea for the purpoaea of lnatructlon. 

4.1.1.4 Provldea a focal point of advocacy. 

4.1.1.3 Developa a target group for reaearch. 

4.1.1.6 Facilitate* reaearch Into etiology which 
could reault In preventive aeaaurea. 



4.1.2 Dlsadvantagea 

4.1.2.1 Negative affect on teachers' expectations 
of s student's acadealc performance. 



4.1.2.2 Focuaea on atudenta' dvflclte rather 
than atrengtha. 

4.1.2.3 Labela are difficult to remove. 

4.1.2.4 Iapllea that the problem la Internal 
to the atudent rather than external. 



4.1.2.9 Nay produce 11ml ta on behavior 
that la conaldered acce; Sle. 

4.1.2.6 Detrimental effecta on a pereon'e 
eel f - perce pt Ion . 



4.2 Categorical va. Non-categorical Special Education 

Thla laaue la cloaely related tc the laaue of labeling. 
The focal point of debate la whether handicapped atudenta 
ahouid be grouped for lnatructlon according to their 
diagnostic category or according to their needa. 

4.2.1 Rationale for categorical approachea 

4.2.1.1 In aome cases categorlea do differentiate 
atudenta vlth different needa (e.g., mild 
and aevere). 
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4.2.1.2 Funding of special education programa la 
focused on traditional categorical labels. 

4.2.1.3 Labels provide a basis for communication. 

4.2.1.4 Training progre*a and certification 
practices are often atructured around 
traditional categories. 

4. 2. 1.9 They highlight problems aa a meana 
of aervlclng aupport. 

4.2.2 Rationale for non-categorical approaches 

4.2.2.1 Disgnostlc cleaslf lcatlon repr*£?enta a 
medical dlsesse or pathology focua rather 
than an educational focua. 

4.2.2.2 Studenta aaalgned to one category of 
disability are net homogeneoua and 
exclualve of atudenta aaalgned to other 
dlaablllty categoric*. 

4.2.2.3 It off era little If any aaalatance In 
the selection of Instructional programa. 

4.2.2.4 It fella to Identify aany atudenta In 
need of special education aervlcea. 

4.2.2.9 Negative effecta on av-dente, teachers, 
and family. 

4.2.2.6 Category membership results In 
overgenersllzstlons. 

4.2.2.7 Reaulta In overrepreaentatlon of 
minorities. 

4.3 Tranaltlonlng Youth l..to the Community 
4. 3. 1 Problems and concerna 

4.3.1.1 Handicapped youth often drop 
out of achool. 

4.3.1.2 Handicapped youth are frequently 
underemployed. 

4.3.1.3 Handicapped youth are frequently 
unemployed. 

4.3.1.4 Service delivery ayatema to youth 
outside of school are fragmented 

and dlaorganlzed. 33 
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4.3. 1.9 Incarcerated youth have additional 

problaaa transitioning Into the community 
bacauaa of thalr atatua. 

4.3.2 Racoaaandad dlractlona 

4.3.2.1 Development of tranaltlonal plana. 

4.3.2.2 Interagency collaboi <tlon. 

4.3.2.3 Developoent of affactlva vocational 
program*. 

4.3.2.4 Development of educational prograaa 
that effectively teach functional 
akllla. 
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STATISTICAL: 



CONCEPTS OF NORMALITY 



rtprtstnttd by 'normal' or Gaussian 
Curvtt variability iron tht avtrag* is 
txprtsstd in standard deviation units. 
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MEDICAL! 



SOCIAL: 



mtasurtnitnts o-f bodily functions; rang* 
o* avtrag* scorts. 

mort rtlativt to tht conttxt in which H 
is bting mtasurtd. 
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OVERHEAD TRANSPARENCIES 57, 



T-l.1.2 



SPECIAL EDUCATION TERMINOLOGY 



EXCEPTIONAL! 



tncompassts any studtnt whost ptrformanct dtviatts 
from normal; includts tht rangt -from gifttd and 
taltnttd to stvtrtly mtntally rtUrdtd. 



HANDICAPPED J 



rtftrs to probltms or difftrtncts tncounttrtd as a 
rttult of a ph/sical disability or bthavioral 
characttr itt ic. 



DISA8LED1 whtn a ptrson't ability to ptr-forni normal tasks is 
limittd by a physical probltrn. 



IMPAIRMENT 1 synomous with disability. 
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AREAS OF EXCEPTIONALITY 



T-1.2 



VISUAL IMPAIRMENT l 



29/298 op rtstriettd fitld of vision with 
widest inglt Itss thin 29 dtgrtts is considtrtd 
blind) 

29/79 or Itss with corrtction is considtrtd 
visually impiirtd 



HEARING IMPAIRMENT I 



htiring acuity is mtasurtd ir. dtcibtls (Itvtls 
o-f loudntss) and htrtz <-fr jqutnc its o-f sound) 



PHYSICAL / HEALTH 
IMPAIRMENTS! 



includts chronic or icutt htilth probltmsj 
nturologicil impairmtnts; congtnitil anomalits. 



COMMUNICATION 
DISORDERS: 



includts txprtssivt and/or rtctptivt languagt 
disordtrs; spttch impairmtnts 
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SOCIAL / EMOTIONAL: 



must bt dtmonstrattd ovtr a long ptriod o-f timt 
and to a marktd dtgrttj advtrstly afftcts 
acadtmic ptr-forraanct \ dots not includt 
socially maUdjusttd 
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AREAS OF EXCEPTIONALITY 



INTELLIGENCE: 



tithtr tnd of tht continuum} top 3-3X 

const itutts OT, which art not includtd undtr 

94-142. 

bottom 35* of school agt considtrtd mtntally 
rttardtdj must dtmonstratt significantly 
subavtragt jntttligtnct concurrtntly wi th 
adapt ivt bthavior deficits. 



-n 

(/> 
-a 
m 
o 

1—4 
> 



a 

s 

> 



I n t f 1 1 i Q>nc> Tt*t 



Stanford-Bintt Utschsl tr 



Mild 
Modtratt 

Profound 



68-52 
31-34 
35-28 
19-btlow 



78-55 
34-48 
39-25 
24-b*1ow 



Warning disabltd fall within tht normal rangt 
of inttl 1 igtnctj do not achitvt comntnsuratt 
with thtir agt and ability Itvtls in ont or 
mort artas 9 whtn providtd with appropriatt 
Itarning txptritncts. 

discrtpanci ts can bt in tht following artas: 
oral txprtssion, listtning comprthtnsion, 
writttn comprthtnsion, basic rtading skill, 
rtading comprthtnsion, mathtmatics calculation, 
or mathtmati cal rtasoning skill. 



m 



MULTIPLE IMPAIRMENTS* 



significant numbtr with chromosomal 
abnormal i tits; gtnttic or mttabolic disordtrs; 
two or mort impairmtnts concurrtntly afftcting 
tducation. 



-a 



m 
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PROBLEMS IN THE EDUCATIONAL SYS1EM 



8% o-f tht total studrnt body nationwidt art 
SCHOQL AIIBHBANeS: abstnt from school daily; 

in largtr districts abstntttism can rangt from 
147. - 237. 

1979 Ctnsus figurts showtd two million 
6SQC QUI SAIi: studtnts bttwttn 7-17 wtrt not in school; 

figurts do not includt: thost susptndtd op 
txptlltd, handicapptd op pptgnant tttnagtps on 
hontbound instruct ion, or thost functionally 
out o-f school 



AC8IEYE85SI §Q28ES» 



FAiwsfi urn* 



in 1973, AM o-f tht adult population still 
Itss than tltutn ytaps o-f schooling; 



had 



83% o-f tht 4 million handicapptd studtnts wtpt 
not ptp-fopming adtquattly; 

5 million studtnts wtrt tnpolltd in 
comptnsatopy tducation programs 

18M of tht total studtnt body drops 
out tac.i ytar; 

howtvtr, 22% o-f all Amtrican Indians drop out, 
28% c-f tht Hispanic studtnts drop out, and 13% 
o-f studtnts drop out; 



min<_. / tits ptr-form lowtr on 
achitutmtnt scorts; 



standardi ztd 



with tht txctption o-f Oritntal Amtricans, 
mi nor i tits typically scort ont standard 
dtviation btlow whitt studtnts in tht first 
gradt; thty art tvtn -furthtr bthind whitt 
studtnts in tht 12th gradt. 
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OVERHEAD TRANSPARENCIES 



T-2.3.1 

EMERGENCE OF SPECIAL * REMEDIAL PROGRAMS 



Special Education Regular Education 



clearning-house -for students studtnts on their wa> 

or their way to institutional to higher tducation, 

cart vocational training, 

etc. 



OVERVIEW OF SPECIAL EDUCATION: 



ELEMFJTARY * SECONDARY 

EDUCATION ACTt Titlt I funds providing compensatory tducatior 

■for the economically disadvantaged; 

in the 1978-79 school yeirt 
— £7>i of all schools in US receive funds 
—5 m ! Hiori students enrolled annually 
—most in grades 1 - 6 

—IV/. of all US students required compensatory 
education 



1963 VOCATIONAL 

EDUCATION ACT i provided for vocational job training programs} 

followed recently by P.L. 98-524, the Carl 
Perkins Vocational Education Act which places a 
new emphasis on vocational training for the 
107 handicapped 



OVeAw TRANSPARENCIES: • OVERVIEW OF SPECIAL EDUCAT<|P 62 

T-2.3.3 a 



RIGHT TO EDUCATION FOR THE HANDICAPPED MOVEMENT 

Thrtt important principles of constitutional U<i 

1) the federal goverment only has those powers that are specifically 
granted by the Constitution! all others are reserved to the states} 

2) the 3th and 14th amendments guarantee due process rights 

3) tlie 3th and 14th amendments guarantee equal protection under the law 

How do the feds get into education? 
CERTAIN STATUTORY LAWS 
EOUAL PROTECTION CLAUSE 
DUE PROCESS CLAUSE 
— ARTICLE I, SECTION 8 
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LEGISLATION AND LITIGATION IN RIGHT TO EDUCATION FOR THE 

HANDICAPPED MOVEMENT 



BROUN v. BOARD OF EDUCATION : 



H6NSEN v. HOBSON ! 



DIANA v. STATE BOARD OF 
EDUCATION 



PARC v. PENNSYLVAINA : 



MILLS v. BOARD OF EDUCATION 
OF THE DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA i 



THE VOCATIONAL REHABILITATION 
ACT OF 1973 : 



THE EDUCATION FOR ALL 
HANDICAPPED CHILDREN ACT; 



1934 Suprtmt Ct dtcision ruled 
stgrtgattd schools violattd tht tqual 
protection cUust o-f tht 14th 
amtndntnt 

1947 Washington, D.C. court dtclartd 
tricking systtm violattd tqual 
prottction cUust 



1979 California cast rultd that 
minority studtnts must bt ttsttd in 
thtir nativt languagt 

1971 rttardtd should bt provided 
FAPE, in tht LRE; stipulated 
automatic rttvaluation and dut 
proctss proctdurts 



1972 conctpt that tqual was not 
•tquitablt*; rultd that txclusion o-f 
tmotionallx disturbtd studtnts 
violattd tht tqual prottction claustj 
introductd tht conctpt o-f dut proctss 
htaring o-f-fictrs 



Stction 394 proh i bi ts di scr irainat i onon 
basis o-f handicap; rtgs publishtd on 
Mar 4, 1977. 



passtd in 1973; rtgs publishtd in Oct, 
1977} providts discrtt i onary -funding 
o-f txctss costs for educating 
handicapped studtnts 
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AD TRANSPARENCIES: 




OVERVIEW OF SPECIAL EDUCAT© 64. 



SECTION 384 OF THE 
REHABILITATION ACT OF 1973 



"no othtrwist qualifitd handicapptd individual 
... .shall soltl, by rtason of his handicap, bt 
txcludtd from tht participation in, bt dtnitd tht 
btntfits of, or bt subjtcttd to discrimination undtr 
any program or activity rtctiving ftdtral financial 
assistanct' 



Provisions of Stction 904 

— defines & forbids acts of discrimination 

— requires recipients to sake reasonable 
accommodations to the handicaps of applicants 
and employees 

— requires recipients to sake their programs 
accessible 

stipulates that programs must be operated 
in a nondiscriminatory manner 

— mandates a free appropriate public education 
for all handicapped students 
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OVERVIEW OF SPECIAL EDUCATION: 



OVERHEAD TRANSPARENCIES 



T-2.3A2 



THE EDUCATION FOR ALL 
HANDICAPPED CHILDREN ACT: 



impltmtnttd in 1977 to fund tht txctss costs of 
tductting htndicipptd studtnts 

mandated strvicts for 3-18 ytir olds by 1978 and 
3-21 yt*r olds by Stpt, 1988 



Najor Provisions o-f P.L. 94-142 



guarantees that to the maximum extent 
appropriate handicapped are to be educated 
with nonhandlcapped and In the LRE 

Instituted evaluation and placement 
procedures that guard against racial or 
cultural bias 

all handicapped students must have IEPs 

due process procedures of prior notice, 
consent, and right to be heard 



OVeAIaD TRANSPARENCIES: 



OVERVIEW OF SPECIAL EDUCAT0I 66. 



EDUCATION FOR THE HANDICAPPED ACT 
AMENDMENTS OP 1983 



These amendments provide for dlscetlonary grants for secondary 
education and transits jtial services: 



funding priorities: 

transitional strategies and techniques 
modal vocational programs 
cooperative models for transitions 
research projects In secondary education 



T-2.3A3 



CARL PERKINS VOCATIONAL EDUCATION ACT 
P.L. 98-524 

Regulations vers published on June 15, 1985 to be implemented the 
following school year. 



10X set aside funds for special education with 
stronger matching and excess costs provisions 

IX b ~~ mmn y n * v B*aurance8 guaranteeing equal access 

and recruitment of handicapped students to a 
© full range of programs. 11 7 
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WHO IS BEING SERVED IN SPECIAL EDUCATION? 



Tht Ptrctntagt of Childrtn 3*21 Strvtd During tht 1980-61 
School Ytar * Estimattd Prtvaltnct of Handicapping Conditions 



HANOCAPPIW* CONOITION 



Mefiiatfy fturdtd 
Hard oi htartng 
Dtal 

Spatch tfnpairtd 
Vtsuatfy handicapptd 
EfTtofconafy diitufbsd 
OnhoptdicaJly impairad 
Othtr htaitti impatftd 
Sptafic teaming dtsabiad 
Total 



PERCENIAGE Of 
CHIIOA6N SERVED 



RAN(tf. Of PP6VALPNCF 
ESTIMATES 





LOW 


MKSH 


i 74% 


1 3% 


2.3% 


0.08 


0.3 


0.5 


0.08 


0.075 


0.19 


2.40 


2.4 


40 


0.06 


o.os : 


0.16* 


0.72 


1.2 


2.0 


0.13 


0.1 


0.75 


0.2 1 


0.1 


0.75 


2.M 


i.O 


3.0 


8.35 


6.S2S 


13.65 



$a*cm 0*p**& s* *mt m who om spiaal touctoott Avert to 9m Ctarw. SuO oo mmmoo on Somct 
fbu?**. Cfriw»a w cwfifrci*ow andUflcr. Houso ot f*oru*n*t^ oi tm Utmt Sum. Scp<amoar30. 1961. 
Gutftaraburg. Md.; U.S. Gantrai Accountng Otfcca. p. 54 

(KNEEDLER, 1934, PG, 11) 

Comparison of Prtvaltncts of H?ndi capping Conditions Among 
Juvtnilt 0fftnd?rs 4 Among tht Gtntral Studtnt Population 



Handicap 



V. Among 
Juutni It 
Offtndtrs * 



7. In 
Gtntral 
Population** 



Emotionally Handtcapptd 16.1 

Sptcific Ltarning Disabltd 18.6 
Rttardtd 9.3 <a) 

Spttch Impairtd 1.7 

Visually Handicapptd 1.6 

Hard of Htaring 1.4 

Othtr 1.1 
Orthoptdical ly Impairtd 

TOTAL 42.1 



2.3 (b) 



2.0 

3.0 Mtntal ly 

4.0 
8.14 

.5 

.73 

.73 

13.63 



* From Morgan < 1 979) 

*# Prom tht GA0 Rtport <1981> 

(a) thtst f igurts rtfltct only tht mild - raodtratt rangt 
<b> thtst f igurts rtfltct tntirt rangt of mtntal rttardation 
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OVERVIEW OF SPECIAL EOUCA^I 



68. 



T-3.2 



IEP DEVELOPMENT i 



— contains a written statement of th* goals r * obj»ctiv»s that 
art to bff mfft in providing an appropriate . cation for th* 
student 

— must bt dffvfflopvd within 39 days of th* dat* eligibility was 
dfftffrminffd 

— parffnt participation 

— statement of specific spvcial vducation and rtUttd services 
to bff provided and th* »xt«nt to which th* student will 
participate in regualar classes 
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OVERVIEW OF SPECIAL EDUCATION: 



OVERHEAD TRANSPARENCIES 



69. 



T-3.3.1 



QQHTIHUUH OF EDUCATION SERVICES 



HOST 

Huaber of Students 



LEAST 
Restrictive 



1. 



Regular Class Placement 
Regular Class With Consultation 



2. 



3. 



4. 



5. 



6. 



7. 



Regular Class with Supplementary 
Instruction and Services 



8. 



Regular Class and Resource Room 
Full -bine Special Class 
Special School 
Hoaebound Instruction 
Specialized Facility 



LEAST 

N'jaber of Students 



HOST 
Restrictive 
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OvlfcAD TRANSPARENCIES: • 

T-3.3.3 



MAINSTREAMlNGi 

Mainstrtaming rtftrs to tht practict o* placing handicapped 
studtnts with nonhandicapptd pttrs for all or part of tht 
fchool day, as oppoftd to educating thtra in stlf-containtd 
classrooms. 



LEAST RESTRICT! 1 '? EWlRGWIENTi 

Tht LRE is tht tducational tnvironmtnt that is as normal as 
possiblt, givtn tht studtnt's individual tducational nttdsi 
For sorat studtnts tht LRE is a rtsidtntial facility, whilt 
othtrs it may bt tht rtgular classroom, or a rtsourct room 
with support strvicts. 
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TRftftiG EVALUATION: 



OVERVIEW OF SPECIAL EDUCAT^I 71. 



C/SET MODULE: DATE: 

TRAINER: 

Please answer the following questions as honestly as you can. Your 
responses will be used for the following purposes: 

1. To assist trainers In evaluating training effectiveness. 

2. To assist In planning future training sessions. 

3. To assist In revising C/SET training modules. 

Seneral Questions (Check One) 

1. Has your attendance at t<e sesslon(s): 

a. by your own Initiative to gain Information on 

the topical areas? 

b. by your own Initiative as respite from the classroom? 

c. a requirement you felt good about? 

d. a requirement you *ould rather not have had? \ 

Comment (Optional): 

2. Training sesslon(s) were: 

a. held at a convenient time and day of the week. 

b. held at a convenient time but not a convenient 

day of the week. 

c. held at a poor time but on an appropriate day 

of the week. 

d. neither convenient as to time or day of the week. 

Comment (Optional) 

Suggestions for better time and/or day (optional): 



3. How appropriate was the length of the training sesslon(s)? 

much too long 

somewhat long 

just right 

somewhat short 

much too short 

Coimtent (Optional): 



Specific Questions (Check One) 

1. What 1s your overall reaction to the Information presented 1n 
the sesslon(s): 

I see little or no application 

I might apply It, but first I need more Information 

I might apply It, but first I need more 1n-s1tuat1on 

feedback and support 
I will apply It; It could result In an Increased 

effectiveness 

I have applied 1t and have found 1t useful 

I have applied It and have found It to be Ineffective 

Comnent (Optional): 



2. The Information presented was: 
new and exciting 

the same old stuff with a different bend 

nothing new 

Comment (Optional): 



3. The presenter was: 

knowledgeable and Interesting 

knowledgeable yet boring 

unsure about the content, yet Interesting 

unsure about the content and boring 

Comnent: 
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IEU OF SPECIAL EDUCATION: 





4. Media used 1n the sesslon(s) was: 



Please send completed evaluations to: 



very effective 

adequate 

poor 



C. Michael Nelson, Ed.D. 
Department of Special Education 
University of Kentucky 
Lexington, KY 40506 



Comment: 



5. What was the most Important learning that resulted from the 
sesslon(s)? 



6. What was disappointing about the sesslon(s)? What did you need 
or expect to learn that you didn't? 



7. What will you do differently 1n your classes as a result of the 
trying sesslon^s)? 



8. Other comments or suggestions: 
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